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em NITTARS: 

“You'll be downright amazed,” says 

Yi Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 
[pe discover for yourself what a big difference 
. y International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 


make in your shop. 

““Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 










FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... / 
SPECIFY 
INTERNATIONAL 







in Your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line o “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.”’ 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won’t you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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° Ka. INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
yr yK : MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 












& Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
j 1 aene A Lf give me uniform, dependable production results. 
7 a Dea. Name 
MILLING COMPANY Street 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—%,000 Cwts Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 





Every good baker realizes that the suc- 
cess of his bread depends heavily on the 
proper performance of his flour. That’s why 
so many bakers place their full trust in I-H 
brands. For we use care equal to theirs in 
selecting superior wheats, which are none 
too plentiful, and milling those fine wheats to » 
perfection. That’s why I-H brands have such 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


a quality reputation. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 97 
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Z { General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 
“g- | Please hove your representative call and give me complete infor- 
mation about milling flour to my individual specifications. 
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M 0 N TA N A FLOU R M ! L LS General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


. Eastern Office: 1635 Merwin St.. Cleveland. Ohio 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALLS ROGALSKY Mi LING C CO. 


* MS PHERSON. KANSAS * 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. . 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 








2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 











Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at 4% less than store 
price. 


3d. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 








Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 





@ e\ ! Ask your Bemis Man 
AA BAC for the complete story 
e ] ns | "4 Conran about Bemis Cotton Bags 
- > for flour. 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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WM NELLY \ 
MILLING 


COMPANY 





Helaful Qriend 


In these days of rugged competition, a baker who is striving to 
lead his market with a top quality loaf will find KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour always a helpful friend in achieving that goal. 
No short cuts ... just top baking quality all the time. 


VITAMIN 
8, 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
} selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 

' 

a 

j HE rugged dependability of America’s 

new jet planes has proved a well-known mark of their ‘ 
excellence. They can “take it.” So it is with AMERI- ' 
CAN FLOURS, too. They give uniform performance 
in the bakery day after day and have the rugged toler- / 
ance to meet all kinds of shop conditions. For depend- 4 


able baking, BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
is erican Flours, inc. 


Grain Storage ; ; ; 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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| from golden weves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 








es About three decades ago, a poor college boy 
named Kenneth “Boots” Adams came to work 
in the warehouse of the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. He had been a 
basketball player at Kansas University. One day, 
Adams organized an employees basketball team 
to play after working hours. What started out 
as a lark soon grew into a serious business; play- 
ing as an amateur hoop team, its fame soon spread 
far beyond the borders of Oklahoma. As the 
company prospered and grew, so did its basket- 
ball team, for college basketball players with an 
eye for their future as business men, were offered 
jobs to work for the company and play on its team. 


Through the years, the “Oilers’’ has become 
the most famous amateur basketball team in the 
world! Time again and again, this team has won 
the A. A.U. national basketball championship, as 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





MINNEAPOLIS @ 2 @ 


& 


They Shot For The Future _ 





+y 


~ - 


well as recognition as Olympic Games champions, 
too! Year in and year out, this team has played 
a 50-game schedule against the best amateur 
basketball teams everywhere and rarely has lost 
more than a couple of games a year. 


Today, many executives and high-ranking em- 
ployees of the firm came to it because they were 
basketball players. And the president is the same 
“Boots’”’ Adams who organized the first Phillips 
basketball team, and started it off to glory! 


Yes, it pays to look ahead .. . in baking as well 
as basketball. That’s why wise bakers rely on 
precision-milled Commander-Larabee flours. They 
know from experience that they can depend on 
superior baking results from every mix, any sea- 
son . results that will pay off for them in 
quality products, more sales, more profit! It will 
pay off for you, too. 


MINNESOTA 
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A 5-Day Week: Inevitable But Dangerous? 
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UST as the 5-day week came to the steel in- 
J dustry, to the general manufacturing indus- 
tries—-to the country as a whole—so it will come 
to the baking industry one day. 

But we of the baking industry are not dealing 
with a commodity that can be stock-piled. Bread 
is the staff of life, not a ton of cold-rolled stain- 
less steel that can sit in a warehouse for years 
without harm to buyer or seller. Is it not pos- 
sible that we have reached a turn in the road and 
that perhaps cost increases cannot continue to be 
passed on to the consumer? To labor our analogy 
further, the acceptance of the passing on of costs 
from the steel maker to the steel user is unavoid- 
able because of the difficulty of making steel, but 
the housewife has no difficulty whatever in bak- 
ing a satisfactory product if she wants to take the 
trouble. 

Should not both labor and management con- 
sider that a change in outlook and in employer- 
employee cooperation is vital if we are not to 
drive the American housewife back into her 
kitchen? 

George J. Emrich, contributing editor of The 
American Baker and author of the first complete 
survey on the 5-day week and what it means to 
our industry, (see page 62) has coined this phrase: 
“The industry’s labor must consider that it is deal- 
ing with the most perishable of all basic foods. If 
it does not think first of the welfare of the industry 
that supplies its livelihood, labor, like a Samson, 
can pull down the very pillars of its industry.” 

Those pillars —freshness, convenience, ready 
availability, flavor, price—all the exterior ingredi- 
ents that make bread the staff of life, must be 
protected for the consumer’s pleasure and the 
industry’s welfare. 

While the 5-day week for the baking industry 
is developing all the signs of a definite trend, our 
industry’s leaders say almost unanimously that 
they fear the curtailed delivery schedule will lower 
the consumption of baked foods and increase costs 
beyond safe margins. 

Therefore, a revision of operating procedures 
on the part of those companies adopting the 5-day 
week may be vital, since out-of-line distribution 
costs are one of the most foreboding problems 
facing the wholesale baker today. 

It seems to be agreed by all concerned that 
the 5-day week will increase costs under present 
distribution systems; it is questionable whether 
the baking industry can stand a further increase 
in costs at this time. As shown last month in The 


Leaning Over Backward 


HE tremendous advances that have been 
made in the use of chemicals in food im- 
provement and in the production of food have quite 
naturally aroused unwonted public interest. This 
interest has sometimes reached the intensity of 
hysteria. Quacks have made capital of it and the 
emotions and misunderstandings accompanying it. 
As a result, the continued contribution of chem- 
istry to nutrition has been put in serious jeopardy. 
Manufacturing chemists have found themselves 
on the defensive. In the main they have com- 
ported themselves well in behalf of the chemical 
industry. 

The industry recognizes, it goes on to say, that 
when weighing the merits of advances in food 
technology the first consideration is the effect on 
public health. 

What the chemical industry fears, of course, 
is what we all should fear—that, in yielding to the 
alarms of the uninformed and to the self-interest 
of crackpot and charlatan, we shall lean over so 
far backward as to become reactionary and obstruc- 
tive of some of the greatest scientific progress of 
our generation. 


American Baker’s exclusive survey of bread prices, 
many bakers, granted a chance to hike prices un- 
der the interim price order, did not do so because 
of a fear of adverse buyer reaction. 

Let us not permit our own wishful thinking 
to tell us what we want to hear—let the baking 
industry rather evaluate its cost and profit pic- 
ture in the light of present-day conditions, keep- 
ing always before us the knowledge that there is 
nothing prohibiting the American housewife from 
doing her own baking. Public relations depart- 
ments, sales forces, management and labor can 
spend a few fruitful moments in considering that 
today’s automatic kitchens do not set up the 
mental block in Mrs. Homemaker’s mind that coal 
oil and dry hickory stoves did. 

It is unrealistic to be against such a develop- 
ment as the 5-day week because it is new, or 
has never been done before in our industry, or 
because it is a natural ‘“‘management reaction,” 
but it is perfectly sensible to be against the 5-day 
week because the industry will suffer as a whole 
through increased stales and decreased consump- 
tion. If this fear is substantiated in the light of 
experience over the next few months, it will be to 
labor’s advantage to sit down with management 
and discuss the problem from the standpoint of 
industry welfare. 

If industry welfare rather than factional gain 
is the watchword, something can be worked out. 


The editors of The American Baker challenge 
any one connected with bakery management to 
read S. R. Bernstein’s article, beginning on page 
26 of this issue, and not come up with an idea 
worth money in the pocket. 


eee 
The Truth About Bread 


OUNTRY Gentleman for February contains 

something bakers and millers have long 
awaited—a direct, forthright, blow-for-blow coun- 
terattack against the detractors of bread. The 
author, Roger William Riis, is a ‘‘roving editor” of 
Reader’s Digest. His article, which is entitled 
“The Truth About Bread,” found a ready welcome 
from the editor of Country Gentleman, Robert 
Reed, who had expressed alarm over the prevalent 
attacks on bread to Jess B. Smith, one of the 
founders of the Wheat Flour Institute, and to 
scientists honestly concerned with nutritional 
advancement. The full text of Mr. Riis’ article 
is published in this issue of The American Baker 
beginning on page 12, and for permisison to 
do so the editors are grateful to Country Gen- 
serve. The Bakers of America Program will assist 
in broadening the article’s audience by providing 
reprints which will be available at a cost of $15 
a thousand. 

Technical minded readers may find certain 
statements in the article with which they might 
quibble. But, as Howard Lampman, the executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Institute says, “no one 
can argue with Mr. Riis’ sockdolager of a conclu- 
sion,” which is that “next time your radio or 
reading brings you an attack on bread, wait and 
hear what the attacker has to sell. The chances 
are overwhelming he is not on the level.” 

It may be taken for granted that the flour 
and bread industries of this country will not miss 
this golden opportunity to strike back at their 
enemies, both in their own defense and in protec- 
tion of the nutritional welfare of the public. Maker 
and consumer have suffered too long and too 
grievously from the irresponsible drool of nutri- 
tional charlatans and crackpots who, as Mr. Riis 
says, have viciously assailed white flour and bread 
through ignorance, malice or self-interest. 


I S 


BAKERY PRICE ORDER: Office of Price Stabili- 
zation technicians are making final adjustments 
of the increase factor which they plan to allow 
for the baking industry price order. The order 
still is in the OPS workroom, and according to 
present indications March 1 is a “good bet’’ for its 
issuance date. A tentative draft of the proposed 
regulation recently was reviewed by industry mem- 
bers in Washington. Details on page 10 
ADVERTISING SWITCH: The Bakers of America 
Program is shifting its 1952 advertising program 
to radio and will sponsor a leading dramatic pro- 
gram each Sunday afternoon over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network. This was announced at 
a recent meeting of the American Bakers Assn. 
board of governors, at which reports on other in- 
dustry matters were made. Details on page 10 
THE TRUTH ABOUT BREAD: A forceful coun- 
terattack against the detractors of bread recently 
appeared in Country Gentleman under the title of 
“The Truth About Bread.” Written by Roger 
William Riis, the article states that the enrich- 
ment program makes “our bread today the best 
there is in any nation.” With well-chosen logic 
and facts beyond dispute, it pushes over the straw 
house of the food faddists. Details on page 12 
CHEMICAL CONFERENCE: New regulations to 
strengthen existing laws dealing with the use of 
chemicals in food were recommended at an inter- 
industry conference sponsored recently by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. During the dis- 
cussions the role of cereal food enrichment in im- 
proving public health was cited. 

Details on page 13 
FLOUR MARKET: Peace prospects, developments 
in export trade, and now to a greater degree, 
changes in the outlook for the winter wheat crop, 
will govern wheat and flour price movements in 
the coming weeks, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. 

Details on page 14 
EVERYDAY MIRACLES — “Land of Everyday 
Miracles,” a new technicolor movie produced by 
Warner Bros., which depicts bread as one of Ameri- 
ica’s “everyday miracles,” is being backed with a 
large industry promotion program. Officials of the 
American Bakers Assn., members of the trade 
press and some convention-goers already have seen 
early showings. A merchandising plan of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc. 
will be the basis for what is expected to be ex- 
tensive tie-in promotions throughout the industry. 

Details on page 16 
THE 5-DAY WEEK: Industry management looks 
at the 5-day week with deep forebodings, a speci- 
al survey conducted by George J. Emrich, con- 
tributing editor of The American Baker, discloses. 
While opinion on the subject has not jelled, most 
of those polled expressed concern over the impact 
that a shorter work week would have on the 
industry. Details on page 62 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 56) 
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Bakers’ Promotion Switches to Radio 





HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE 
. TO CARRY INDUSTRY MESSAGE 





ABA Governors Change Major Effort From Magazines to 
Afford “Greater Penetration” — Show Begins Feb. 24 
—‘*Tremendous Opportunity” for Tie-ins Predicted 


CHICAGO—A steady broadening of 
the services performed by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. in 1952 for its 
members and the baking industry as 
a whole was forecast in reports by 
officers and committee chairmen at 
the board of governors meeting held 
in New Orleans Jan. 9-10. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, chairman of the ABA, 
presided at the meetings. Forty-one 
governors and alternates were pres- 
ent. 

In his report, Mr. Scott comment- 
ed that the association and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking both 
strengthened their staffs and expand- 
ed services in 1951. A continued 
broadening of services on the part 
of both will be witnessed in the year 
ahead, he predicted. 

He urged the governors not only to 
exert their own efforts in every proj- 
ect or promotion generated by the as- 
sociation but to solicit the coopera- 
tion of other industry members in 
every section of the nation. 

He charted a vigorous counterat- 
tack against the food faddists and 
their “peculiar diets’”’ and emphasized 
that the baking industry is “tired of 
being a publicity football” for such 
groups. 

The most startling announce- 
ment to come out of the gover- 
nors’ meeting was the news that 
the Bakers of America Program 
is shifting its 1952 advertising 
program to radio. 

A leading dramatic production, the 
Hollywood Star Playhouse, has been 
obtained. It will be broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon over 174 stations 
of the National Broadcasting Co. ra- 
dio network beginning Feb. 24. 

Decision to use radio instead of 
national magazine advertising was 
made by the program planning com- 
mittee of the bakers’ program and 
approved by the board of governors. 
Featuring “the biggest names in Hol- 
lywood,” the Hollywood Star Play- 
house will present drama, suspense, 
comedy and detective type stories 
each Sunday afternoon. The time set 
for the program is 5 to 5:30 p.m. 
eastern standard time, with a possi- 
bility of a rebroadcast later in the 
evening on the West Coast. 

The transfer of the Bakers of 
America Program from magazine to 
radio was made in order to make a 
greater penetration with the industry 
messages, according to J. Roy Smith, 
Smith Bakery, Mobile, Ala., ABA 
president and chairman of the pro- 
gram planning committee. 

“Our national advertising in the 
past four years has laid a solid 
groundwork for the industry,” he 
said. “We have built baker prestige 
through the great national publica- 
tions which reach into many homes. 
Now we want to reach still deeper— 
and radio is the answer. We naturally 
have budget limitations and we feel 
we can do a greater job with the 
funds available than if we tried to 


continue carrying our selling job 
through the publications. 

“If and when we increase our sub- 
scriptions to a level which will per- 
mit, we can then use both magazine 
and radio advertising. We hope that 
time will come soon.” 

Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, point- 
ed out that bakers will have a tre- 
mendous opportunity for tie-in coop- 
eration with the national network 
program. 

“Our program staff is already well 
along in the preparation of a kit of 
material which will go to every sub- 
scriber, enabling him to key his ad- 
vertising, point-of-sale promotion and 
publicity into the national program,” 
he said. 

“The program selected already has 
a national following. It will attract 
even more, with a change from its 
present time to a Sunday after- 
noon spot. It will be a family pro- 
gram, and we will reach all age 
brackets simultaneously. 

“Use of the radio gives an oppor- 
tunity to deliver three, hard-hitting 
messages every Sunday into virtual- 
ly every county in the U.S. Radio is 
highly flexible. We will be able to 
change our pace, cover new subject 
matter, key our messages to timely 
events in the industry. 

“Our program has progressed. We 
guarantee it will show even greater 
progress in the year ahead.” 

John F. Hunt, vice president of 





Foote, Cone & Belding, and Arthur 
Schultz, account executive for the 
Bakers of America Program, made 
the presentation on the radio pro- 
gram at the New Orleans meeting. 

They pointed out that radio, de- 
spite the advent of television still is 
growing rapidly in every section of 
the U.S. Of the 44,700,000 families re- 
ported in the U.S., 42,700,000 or 96% 
own radios, they pointed out, and 
more than 30 million families own 
more than one set. 

“There are 105,000,000 radio sets 
in America today,” Mr. Hunt said, 
“more than ever before in history. 
Contrast this with television’s 15,500- 
000 sets, and its coverage is only 63 
markets, 703 counties or 23% of the 
nation’s total. 

“In 1950, there were 79,000,000 
radio sets in 40,000,000 families but 
in two years the total gained to 105,- 
000,000 sets—squarely in the face of 
television. Actually there are more 
auto radios—a totally unmeasured 
market—than there are _ television 
sets.” 

A joint meeting of the staffs of 
the Bakers of America Program, the 
advertising agency, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, NBC and Music Corpora- 
tion of America was held in New 
York recently to develop detailed 
plans of promotion. A time-table of 
news releases and spot announce- 
ments to be carried on the network in 
advance of the show, was developed. 
The merchandising departments of 
NBC and the Bakers of America 
Program will confer in the near fu- 
ture to complete details of activities 
in cooperation with grocers and use 
of point of sale posters and other 
display material. 

Jack Johnstone, who has been pro- 
ducing the ‘‘Playhouse” for more than 
two years, will continue as the pro- 
ducer. Wendell Niles, veteran radio- 
man, has been selected as the an- 
nouncer of the show. 

Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity Bakeries 





OPS, Baking Industry Officials 
Confer on Pending Price Order 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price 
Stabilization technicians are making 
final adjustments of the increase 
factor which they plan to allow for 
the baking industry price order. It 
is still not known whether this factor 
will be a fixed one for the industry 
or if it is to be a self-calculating in- 
crease. 

The OPS office admitted, however, 
that the bakers would be permitted 
to make ingredient price cost adjust- 
ments, which is clear since they have 
available the pass-through provisions 
on higher prices which occur for agri- 
cultural commodities which are still 
selling under parity. 

The bakery order is still in the 
workrooms of OPS. From that point 
it must go to the front office of the 
food division and then to the OPS 
clearance committee for approval and 
then to the price director for signa- 
ture. This last step is a matter of 
five days before the order can is- 
sue after signature. Plans hint not 
less than two weeks before an order 
is issued at the earliest. March 1 is 
still a good bet and the order may 
not necessarily be all that the Bak- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee ex- 
pects. 


A tentative draft of the proposed 
ceiling price regulation for bakery 
products was reviewed at a meeting 
between officials of the Office of Price 
Stabilization and members of the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee. 

The meeting, the third held by OPS 
with representatives of the industry, 
was called to obtain the committee’s 
views and recommendations. The ten- 
tative regulation provides percentage 
factors which bakers may apply to 
base period prices to reflect cost 


changes, other than for raw ma- 
terials. 
Changes in raw materials costs 


would be reflected by pass-through 
provisions with a minimum of record- 
keeping requirements. 

OPS officials told the committee 
that, while the percentage factors 
would not be announced until the 
regulation is issued, they were worked 
out after a representative sampling 
of the industry. 

Agency spokesmen expressed the 
opinion that the trade would be much 
better off with OPS factors, which 
are equitable to all segments of the 
industry, rather than to have the in- 
dustry do its own calculating. 


Corp., Chicago, chairman of the sta- 
tistics and economic research com- 
mittee announced that preliminary 
studies have been made with a view 
to determining the best method of 
setting up a statistical research pro- 
gram for the baking industry. 

He reported that discussions have 
been held by the committee with a 
number of organizations and that a 
definite recommendation as to pro- 
cedure will be made by the commit- 
tee at the next meeting of the board 
of governors. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, chairman of the national 
affairs committee, reported that the 
group is in constant touch with 
Washington, cooperating with govern- 
ment officials on various matters of 
importance to the industry. These 
include pricing orders, the bread 
standards, allocations of materials and 
kindred regulations. 

A public relations committee was 
appointed by the ABA governors and 
instructed to appoint a public rela- 
tions agency to serve on a counsel- 
ling basis. A long range, broad public 
relations program is to be prepared 
by a public relations firm, and sub- 


Searing W. East 
Resigns as 
ABA Counsel 


CHICAGO—Searing W. East has 
announced his resignation as Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. counsel effective 
Jan. 17. Mr. East, who had been with 
the ABA in its Washington and Chi- 
cago offices since 1938 (except for 








Searing W. East 


his service in the Navy during the 
war), made no announcement of his 
future plans. However, he did express 
his appreciation for the friendliness 
and cooperation of the industry’s 
members over the years and wished 
them and the industry continuing 
success. 

As secretary of the American Bak- 
ers Foundation, Mr. East handled the 
legal and other details surrounding its 
recent dissolution. 
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Don‘t Miss... 





Frank J. Wirken 
. Safety in the Bakery . 


AUTHOR—A graduate chemical en- 
gineer, Mr. Wirken has been in acci- 
dent prevention and industrial hy- 
giene work since 1935. His service in- 
cludes 12 years as safety engineer 
and engineering department super- 
intendent for a large insurance com- 
pany. Mr. Wirken is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
and secretary of the commercial 
vehicle section of the National Safety 
Council. Since his joining the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp, Mr. Wirken’s 
article, “Personnel Training in Acci- 
dent Prevention,” appears on... 


--- Page 24 





mitted to the committee for approval 
and action. 

Mr. Smith was appointed chair- 
man of the public relations committee. 
Others on the committee are: Mr. 
Scott, Louis Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; Mr. Mc- 
Carthy; Karl Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., 
New York. 

A program planning committee was 
formed by the Bakers of America 
Program, to act as the governing 
body for the overall campaign. Pre- 
viously two committees had func- 
tioned—a program committee and a 
planning committee. Mr. Smith was 
also appointed chairman of the new 
committee. 

Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., chairman of the 
baker-miller committee, reported on 
various activities of this committee. 
The Baker-Dairy committee, headed 
by Mr. Caster, has been recently 
re-formed and is planning meetings 
in the near future. 


SALESMANSHIP SCHOOL 
CLASS FILLED 


CHICAGO—Registrations for the 
School of Bread Sales Management, 
to be sponsored at the Hotel Bel- 
mont here Feb. 5-7 by E. J. Sperry 
of “Sperry’s Personal Opinion,” have 
been completed, according to Mr. 
Sperry. The class limit of 150 per- 
sons was reached late in January and 
Several applicants were turned away. 
Plans for similar courses in the fu- 
ture were to be discussed following 
completion of the first course. 


————————————— 
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Final Plans Set 
for 28th Meeting 
of ASBE, March 3-6 


CHICAGO — With program plans 
moving toward final form rapidly, 
several announcements have been 
made of the approaching convention 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

The 28th annual meeting of the 
ASBE is scheduled for the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 3-6. 

Len P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, is program 
chairman, assisted by Elmer F. 
Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., assist- 
ant program chairman. Francis J. 
Montag, Brolite Co., Chicago, is prop- 
erty manager. 

Session chairmen are: W. K. Swan- 
son, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Monday afternoon; John A. Wagner, 
Baltimore, Md., Tuesday morning; S. 
T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass., Tuesday afternoon; Har- 
old M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis, Wednesday morning: 
J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
New York, Wednesday afternoon: 
Guy T. Shiverdecker, National Home 
Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, Wednes- 
day evening “bull session’; Lester D. 
Witt, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
Thursday morning, and Henry T. 
Meigs, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Lafayette, Cal., Thursday after- 
noon. 

Fred P. Siebel, Jr., Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, is in charge 
of arrangements for the Engineers 
Dinner; William L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Chicago, baked 
foods display, and Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., Early Birds’ breakfast. Harry 
D. Gardner, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., is in charge of enter- 
tainment and music, assisted by Har- 
old Mykles, Barbara Ann Bakery, Los 
Angeles. 

Following the usual singing and 
announcements which will open the 
convention proper the morning of 
March 3, Earl B. Cox, Helms Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, president of 
the ASBE, will address the member- 
ship. 

The American Bakers Assn. will be 
officially represented by its two prin- 
cipal officers, both long time mem- 
bers of the society, J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., and 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the 
board. The highlight of the Monday 
morning session will be an inspira- 
tional address by a prominent speak- 
er from outside of the baking indus- 
try, name to be announced later. 

During the intermission for lunch- 
eon, the Dunwoody Institute Alumni 
Assn. and the Siebel Institute Alumni 
Assn. will hold their annual get to- 
gethers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SERVICE SETUP REVAMPED 
AT PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS — An integration 
of bakery service activities at Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has resulted in F. 
A. McBride assuming the position of 
bakery sales operation manager, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
George S. Pillsbury. 

Mr. McBride has been administra- 
tive assistant to A. B. Sparboe since 
1947, and has been with the company 
since 1931, first working in the ac- 
counting department. He became head 
of office management in 1945. 
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ARBA CONTEST ENTRANTS—Shown above are several of the retail bakery 
sales girls who have entered the baking industry prize contest sponsored by 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America. The contest closes at midnight, Feb. 
15, so all retail sales girls are urged to enter the contest without delay so 
they may compete for the long list of prizes offered by the ARBA. Those 
entrants shown above are: 1. Jeanne Ludwig, Mohican Stores, Reading, Pa.; 
2. Mary Rose Calabrese, Slidell Bakery, Fresno, Cal.; 3. Betty Fulton, 7 East 
Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Ill.; 4. Constance Mary Hoenig, Hoenig’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 5. Sophie Guenther, Schmidt’s Bakery, River-Edge, N.J.; 6. Mildred 
Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, Spearfish, S.D.; 7. Dorothy Mae Hartle, Puyallup 
Bakery, Puyallup Wash.; 8. Barbara Parkinson, Loomis Bake Shop, East 
Aurora, N.Y.; 9. Peggy Wooten, Old Home Bakery, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
10. Catherine Noonenkamp, Forest Park Bake Shop, St. Louis, Mo. 





ARBA Spotlights 4-Point Program for 
Washington Convention March 16-19 


CHICAGO—A four-point program 
for retail bakers is being spotlighted 
as the main reason why bakers should 
“Plan to Go .” to the annual 
convention of 
the Associated 
Retail Bakers 
of America in 


Washington, @ 
D. C., March 
16-19. 


The associa- 
tion has this 
to say about 
the program 
which will greet the nation’s bakers 
on their arrival in Washington: 

@ THE CONVENTION .. . With 
its power-packed program, will pro- 
vide the answers to current problems 
—offer constructive advice for suc- 
cessful retail bakery operations and 
new ideas along production, merchan- 
dising and selling lines. 

@ THE EXHIBIT . . Manufac- 
turers and distributors of the count- 
less essentials retail bakers use daily 
will show their wares in the inter- 
esting and diversified exhibit which 





will be a big feature. Some one thing 
new or different which you will see 
and purchase at this exhibit could 
easily pay for the cost of the trip 
over and over again. 


@ BAKED GOODS DISPLAY... 
Best sellers from all sections of the 
country are being called for by the 
Washington committee. Bring or send 
yours and benefit by all the products 
you'll see in this display. Included 
also will be decorated party and wed- 
ding cakes and other specialty cakes. 


@ HISTORIC WASHINGTON ... 
If there were no other reason for be- 
ing in Washington, D.C., March 16-19, 
the city itself should be sufficient 
attraction. The time of year is ideal. 
Plan to stay an extra day or two and 
visit the numerous historical and cur- 
rent points of interest there. 

The association also points out that 
retail bakery sales girls planning to 
complete the “ARBA jingle” send in 
their entry blanks postmarked before 
Feb. 15. A list of prizes, contest rules 
and an entry blank can be found on 
page 67 of The American Baker for 
January, 1952. 








HITE flour and white bread 
today are nutritionally ex- 
cellent. Those who attack 


bread on nutritional grounds do so 

out of ignorance or malice. It is time 

to be clear about these attacks. 
Bread is not only symbolically the 


“staff of life.’ It comes surprisingly 
close to being in fact just that. Ameri- 
cans eat 40 million loaves a day. From 
bread we get a fourth of our proteins, 
a third of our carbohydrates, a third 
of our calories, a third of the require- 
ment of three important B vitamins, 
and useful amounts of calcium, potas- 
sium, phosphorus and other friendly 
chemicals. 

Nevertheless, any writer or broad- 
caster who craves quick, superficial 
publicity plus the disguise of St. 
George and Sir Galahad, can have it 
by attacking white bread. Plenty are 
doing so. Ask any top nutrition ex- 
pert in government, in the great uni- 
versities and foundations, in the med- 
ical associations, and he will express 
grave concern over the widespread ef- 
fort to undermine our confidence in 
“the integrity of America’s food sup- 
ply,” to use their own words. 

We are plagued, says Commissioner 
Charles W. Crawford of the Food and 
Drug Administration by an “army 
of food quacks peddling nostrums 
and preaching the false doctrine that 
the American food supply is deficient 
in nutritional factors. A vigorous 
campaign of spreading the truth is 
needed.” 

Since 1900, average individual con- 
sumption of wheat flour has declined 
from 230 lb. to 135 lb. The constant 
and false attacks on it have not been 
responsible for all this drop. In- 
crease in consumption of meat and 
vegetable has been more of a factor. 
But the attacks certainly have not 
helped matters. 

Before 1870, the rough stone wheels 
which ground the grain made a flour 
using 85% of the grain. Then Min- 
neapolis millers imported a new idea, 
steel rollers for grinding. These roll- 
ers delighted everybody—millers, 
bakers and the public—because they 
produced more top-grade flour with 
less power, and the flour kept longer 
without going rancid. 

But the new method used only 
72% of the grain. In the newly dis- 
carded additional 13% was a good 
proportion of the vitamins. Of course, 
nobody knew this at the time. We 
didn’t even know vitamins existed un- 
til 1912, and it was much later that 
research made clear the function of 
various ones. 

So from 1870 to 1941, our white 
flour was impoverished. It was never 
the worthless trash its detractors say 





The TRUTH About Bread 


Roger William Riis, writing in Country Gentleman, tells America 
that its bread today “Is the Best There Is in Any Nation” 


it was. And it was never foisted 
upon a resisting public. Always right 
beside it on the baker’s shelf was 
the “whole wheat” or graham or rye- 
flour loaf. People preferred the white, 
as they have since the days of Egypt. 

In the 1930’s there were more than 
3,000 deaths annually from pellagra 
and many times that number were 
suffering from the disease. In the 
mid-1930’s the medical profession and 
nutritional researchers began to dis- 
cuss “fortified foods.’”’ Early in World 
War II technical men of the National 
Research Council, American Medical 
Assn., the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the universities and the 
food industries held lengthy discus- 
sions and decided on an epochal step. 
For the first time in history, the 
bread supply of a whole nation would 
be intelligently and deliberately en- 
riched. Thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron would be added in amounts 
calculated to be most useful in mak- 
ing up the deficiencies in our diets. 

This was a great step, clearly in 
the public service. Nothing better 
discloses the animus of bread detrac- 
tors than their attacks on this pro- 
gram, called the “enrichment pro- 
gram.” Bread so treated is “enriched” 
bread. Said, and still today ten years 
later say, the detractors: 

“The industry picked that word 
‘enriched’ to deceive people. The bread 
is not enriched. It is partially re- 
stored.” 

“The millers grind out of the wheat 
its 20 vitamins, and then put back 4 
of them!” 


“Bakers and millers fought this 
step every inch of the way, were op- 
posed even to this partial restoration 
of some of the good in wheat.” 

The truth, as to those three false- 
hoods, is this: 

1.The Government, not industry, 
decided upon that word “enriched.” 
The industry didn’t like it. 

2. Such an authority as Dr. George 
R. Cowgill, of Yale, one of the pio- 
neers in the enrichment program, 
says the other 16 vitamins are pres- 
ent in wheat in minute traces, but 
are in many other foods in abundance. 
It wasn’t worth adding them to the 
enrichment program. There is no 
question as to this. 

3. The record shows exactly the op- 
posite. The Government has made 
public and repeated acknowledgment 
of the “cordial support” of the in- 
dustries concerned in this. 

It is the enrichment program, of 
course, which makes our bread to- 
day the best there is in any nation. 
Beriberi and pellagra are now virtu- 
ally nonexistent. Twenty - six states 
have their own enrichment laws now. 
Four out of every five loaves con- 
sumed are enriched. One buyer out of 
five still selects the unenriched. She 
should not. It costs 1/25th of a cent 
when the baker adds the vitamins, 
less when the miller adds them, so 
there has been no added cost to the 
public. There is no difference in taste. 

Examine the other specific charges 
made against bread, against the mill- 
ers and against the bakers, and judge 
for yourself the «‘alue of the attacks. 








The TRUTH About Bread 


The accompanying article is something bakers and millers 
have long awaited—a direct, forthright, blow-for-blow counter- 
attack against the detractors of bread. Country Gentleman has 
a circulation of 2,300,000, and its publishers, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., plan to circulate the Riis article to women’s page 
editors, women radio commentators who will stress the food 
angle, editorial writers, farm radio program directors, and farm 
editors. The Bakers of America Program, the Wheat Flour 
Institute and the Millers National Federation will also pub- 
licize the article as much as possible throughout the milling and 
baking industries, before farm organizations, and allied groups. 
According to Howard H. Lampman, director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl., reprints 
of the article are available at $15 per 1,000. Reprints will also be 
available from the Bakers of America Program, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., according to Walter Hopkins, director of 
the program. The author, Roger William Riis, is a “roving 
editor” for Reader’s Digest, and well qualified to carry the 
counterattack against the “food faddists.” 








They talk of “flour” as though 
there were a single type of flour. 
They do not know that there are 
over 10,000 different brands of flour 
in competition, in every degree of 
brownness and whiteness. The propor- 
tion of “whole wheat” never goes 
above 5 per cent of the total. 

They prate of “whole wheat” flour 
as though there ever was such a 
thing. Flour containing 100% 
of the grain would be unpalatable 
and would not keep. 

So-called “wheat breads” run from 
10 to 40% whole wheat flour mixed 
into 90 to 60% white flour. 

They charge that millers and bak- 
ers keep wholesome loaves from the 
public. Every big baking company has 
tried, once at least to market a loaf 
which would be a nutritionist’s dream. 
The Continental Baking Co., a dozen 
years ago, brought out the most ideal 
loaf possible to bake. They named it 
“Staff” and threw into its promotion 
all their great ability and big budg- 
et. It cost them a loss of $1,500,000. 
People preferred the regular white 
bread. 

“Americans like white flour bread,” 
says the dean of all nutrition men, Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins. 
“I see no reason why this taste 
should be disturbed. There is nothing 
to be gained by eating whole wheat 
bread rather than white that can not 
be gained by including other foods in 
the diet.” 

They assert, the detractors, that 
the millers push the white flour on the 
public for reasons of profit. 

“Any mill can make more money 
out of whole wheat flour than out of 
white flour,” replies Philip Pillsbury, 
reasonably. “The reason should be ob- 
vious. The whiter you make flour, the 
more you mill it, the more it costs. 
The closer it is to whole wheat, the 
less it costs to mill. Out of every 10 
bags of wheat flour, 9 stand around 
and acquire weevils, because not even 
the clamorous quacks will buy them.” 

The detractors cry out in anguish 
that bread is full of “chemicals,” 
like nitrogen trichloride used in 
bleaching flour. Wrong again. There’s 
nothing wrong with chemicals in 
themselves; water and salt and sugar 
are chemicals. But the industry stop- 
ped using nitrogen trichloride as a 
bleach in 1949. It harmed nobody, 
but it did offer an opening for attack. 

But bread softeners, assert the 


alarmists, to keep the loaf soft, what - 


a horrible thing to put in bread! 
When the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration published in August, 1950, the 
tentative new standards for bread, 
softeners were omitted. But pursuant 
to the custom in these matters, the 
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“And she just 
cate in for 


a loaf 
of bread!” 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Seppioes of Yanst and Other Migh Quaiity Ingredinats te the Baking lmdwstey 


PLUGGING BREAD—Six color ad- 
vertisements similar to the one above 
are being run in grocery trade papers 
during 1952 by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
to point out to the grocer that “a good 
bread business opens the door for a 
good grocery business.” The ads, 
slated for Food Topics with its cir- 
culation reaching 92,000 grocers, are 
aimed at the education of the grocer 
who takes bread too much fron grant- 
ed, forgetting the importance of a 
good bread business in building profits 
on other items. 





standards have not been officially 
confirmed yet, because of the lengthy 
debate over the appeals made by 
many interested parties to change the 
standards. 

One of the most vociferous pro- 
tests against the new standards has 
come from sponsors of a bread called 
“Triple Rich.” Food and Drug offi- 
cials say it is not triple rich, and that 
it is a soybean-flour bread masquer- 
ading as white wheat. The bread re- 
formers themselves apparently are 
guilty of deception. 

“Ah,” they mourn, “ah, the bread 
grandma used to bake!” 

Unless she owned her own mill, 
grandma baked with the flour of the 
day, the same as any other flour as to 
vitamins. True, her bread was fra- 
grant and warm from the oven. I have 
eaten just as swooningly wondrous 
bread fresh out of bakery ovens in 
two commercial bakeries. Grandma’s 
bread is a sort of comic relief, a non- 
existent ghost. 

“But the lovely, crusty French 
bread!” cry the critics, in another bit 
of idiocy. It is made from nonenriched 
white flour and water, and is without 
protective nutritional value. 

Our bread is a most satisfactory 
product nutrition-wise. Time is long 
and truth is powerful, and those who 
attack bread will in due time be 
shown up for what they are. But it 
is an angering spectacle, just the 
same. As a rule, those who attack 
bread have something to sell, a 
packaged or bottled product of their 
own. Or a different type of bread. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to 
add to the white loaf every con- 
ceivable sort of other food—peanuts, 
potatoes, grapefruit juice, rice waste, 
peas, beans, tapioca and seaweed. 
Only the raisin has ever succeeded in 
getting into bread and staying there. 

Eat more of the enriched flour, says 

the American Medical Assn., whether 
you buy it in the loaf, or whether 
your family is the one in every 20 
which still bakes its bread. 
: And next time your radio or read- 
ing brings you an attack on bread 
wait and hear what the attacker has 
to sell. The chances are overwhelm- 
ing, he’s not on the level! | 
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Conference on Chemicals in Foods 
Seeks New, Stronger 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK—New regulations to 
strengthen existing laws dealing with 
the use of chemicals in food were 
recommended at an_ inter-industry 
conference on chemicals sponsored by 
the Manufacturing Chemists Assn., 
Inc., Jan. 15. 

At the conference, attended by ap- 
proximately 500 representatives of 
the chemical, food and allied indus- 
tries, the trade’ association set forth 
a five-point program which would re- 
quire 60 days’ notice by a chemical 
manufacturer or food processor to the 
Food and Drug Administration be- 
fore any new chemical could be add- 
ed to a food. The proposal indicated 
that any such notice would include 
pertinent information regarding the 
chemical, including toxicological and 
pharmacological data and the man- 
ner in which it would be used. 

It was pointed out that the MCA 
recommendations would “fill the gap 
in present legislation,’ and give the 
FDA ample time to consider the mer- 
its of a new chemical before it would 
go into food consumed by the public. 
The government now has authority 
over the use of chemicals in food- 
stuffs and other legislation assures 
it of advance information about pro- 
posed new uses of pesticides. The 
plan would also give the government 
advance information about proposed 
new uses of chemical additives, an 
MCA spokesman stated. 

The MCA invited constructive sug- 
gestions of governmental agencies, 
food industries and any other inter- 
ested parties in connection with the 
proposal. 

The MCA proposals were presented 
by G. J. Williams of the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., during a 
panel session featuring J. Philip 
Smith, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


Brooklyn, Fred Bartenstein, Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., Marx Leva, 
Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 
MCA’s legal representatives, and Mr. 
Williams. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s viewpoint on chemicals in food 
was presented by C. W. Crawford, 
commissioner of food and drugs. In 
a straightforward presentation, he 
indicated the stand of the FDA in 
its attempt to assure that no poison- 
ous or deleterious substance shall be 
present, that all substances be ade- 
quately tested and all foods be com- 
pletely safe for human consumption. 

Mr. Crawford lauded the manufac- 
turing chemists of this country for 
“a powerful and constructive influ- 
ence in the progress of our nation 
and in building its strength,” and 
concluded with the statement that 
“I am wholly confident that the con- 
clusions you reach from your meet- 
ing today and the resulting actions 
you take will be a constructive serv- 
ice for the nation’s welfare.” 

In a very constructive talk on pub- 
lic education in connection with 
chemicals in food, Mr. Aszling stated 
that the people must be properly in- 
formed if the weight of public opin- 
ion is to resolve any problem as they 
must know what they are buying and 
have faith in it. He saw the chemical 
industry handicapped by “profession- 
al jargon” and suggested a transla- 
tion of terms to proper words so the 
public can be reached through the 
use of effective techniques. 

The chemical industry’s position 
on the relationship of chemicals to 
foods was outlined by Dr. Howard 
C. Spencer of the Dow Chemical Co. 

In the presentation he noted the 
vital part played by the chemical 
industry in assuring us of “the most 
abundant, the most nutritious, the 
cleanest and the safest foods of any 








PILLSBURY TIE-IN PROMOTION—A promotion kit designed to aid bakers 
in tying in with the “Grand National Bake-off,” sponsored by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is being mailed to the nation’s bakers. Complete with in- 
structions for its use, the kit carries formulas for the popular dessert cake 
and icing which won the bake-off promotion at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. In the picture above, Chester Woullet, Woullet’s Bakery, Minneapolis, 
and Robert Arvidson prepare to put the promotion kit to work. “Housewives are 
eager to try this famous and glamorous dessert,” Pillsbury says, “—but not so 
eager to go through the bother of baking it, and will be happy to buy the 
luscious-looking cake from bakers.” Full color display pieces to stimulate 


buying are part of the promotion kit. 
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nation in the world.” Mr. Spencer 
stressed the interest of the chemical 
industry in a continued drive for pro- 
tection of public health, and stated 
that the industry fully supports and 
endorses the principles behind exist- 
ing federal and state laws designed 
to assure a safe, nutritious and abun- 
dant food supply. 

The opening session of the one 
day conference presented four well 
known speakers who outlined the con- 
tributions of the chemical industry 
in food research, better nutrition, 
improved health and more efficient 
home management. 

This session offered an address by 
Mary I. Barber, food consultant to 
the office of Quartermaster General 
and former director of home econom- 
ics, the Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., covering “New Foods and Bet- 
ter Home Management.” George Gar- 
natz, director of Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati, Ohio, speaking on 
“Trends in Food Quality”; Dr. F. L. 
Gunderson, vice president and direc- 
tor of scientific research and techni- 
cal development, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, reviewing ‘Improve- 
ment in Nutritive Value of Foods,” 
and Dr. John H. Foulger, director of 
Haskell Laboratory of Industrial 
Toxicology, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., speaking on ‘Chemicals 
and Health.” 

In his address Dr. ' Gunderson 
stressed the importance of inclusion 
of iodized salt to combat endemic 
goiter, vitamin A fortification, par- 
ticularly to margarine, vitamin D ad- 
dition to milk products, the use of 
fluorine in drinking water to reduce 
dental caries and the marked im- 
provement in public health brought 
about through the enrichment of ce- 
real products. 

Stressing the latter point he noted 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that 10 to 25% of 
the nation’s per capita supplies of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron 
are derived from the enrichment of 
cereal food products. 

In a very interesting and instruc- 
tive presentation, Dr. Foulger de- 
clared that “actually, so far as the 
FDA reports show, no single death 
is known to have resulted, from 1939 
to 1947, from the use in or on foods, 
of chemicals intended for such pur- 
pose.” 

He further stated that “those en- 
thusiastic supporters of the cry for 
new legislation who have tried to 
stampede sections of the American 
public by speeches or by magazine 
articles of doubtful factual accuracy 
are a much more potent cause of 
both mental and physical illness than 
any chemical used in the production, 
processing or packaging of the na- 
tion’s foodstuffs.” 
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SANITATION STANDARDS 
GROUP PLANS MEETING 


NEW YORK—All-day sessions of 
the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 29 - March 1, according to 
an announcement by Raymond J. 
Walter, executive secretary of the 
group. 

All members of the BISSC, chair- 
men of subcommittees and consult- 
ants are urged to be present, Mr. 
Walters stated. 











The Flour Market 





Crop Prospects, Exports Sti 


The course of wheat and flour prices 
in the coming weeks will be charted 
largely by developments in export 
trade and factors affecting the size 
of the new winter wheat crop. Prog- 
ress in reaching an armistice in 
Korea, too, will continue to play an 
important role in shaping price ideas. 
Flour prices edged downward during 
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tion which in the past has caused 
considerable upward pressure on 
prices as the crop year draws to a 
close. At the end of December the 
Commodity Credit Corp. owned out- 
right 136 million bushels of wheat 
and held under loan 161 million bush- 
els. Additional wheat probably went 
under the loan program during Jan- 
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ll Key Factors 


from time to time this spring can be 
traced in making appraisals of price 
developments. 


MILLFEED MARKET 
OUTLOOK CLOUDED 

An important item weighing in 
favor of lower flour prices recently 
has been the strong millfeed market. 
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probably were caused partly because amount to move in the final half of Southwest were rated generally good wheat market factor. 
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Du Pont to Curtail 
Cellophane Output 


WILMINGTON, DEL — The Du 
Pont Co. has informed its customers 
that its cellophane production prob- 
ably will be curtailed by approxi- 
mately 10% as a result of govern- 
mental restrictions on the use of ele- 
mental sulfur. 

In a letter to customers, J. E. Dean, 
director of sales of Du Pont’s film 
department, called attention to Na- 
tional Production Authority amend- 
ed Order M-69, restricting’ any user 
of elemental sulfur to 90% of his use 
during the calendar year of 1950. 

“While elemental sulfur is not used 
directly in the manufaeture of cello- 
phane,” Mr. Dean said, “certain in- 
gredients made from sulfur (carbon 
bisulfide and sulfuric acid) are essen- 
tial in the production of cellophane 
and these will be affected by the or- 
der. There are no substitutes for 
these materials. Conservation pro- 
grams instituted by our production 
and research organizations in antici- 
pation of this situation offer little en- 
couragement for relief. 

“Our preliminary appraisal of the 
effects of this order indicates that 
we will be forced to curtail cello- 
phane production by a minimum of 
10% under present levels. 

“Pending notification from our sup- 
pliers of these materials, and pend- 
ing appeals for relief which we are 
continuing to make to appropriate 
government agencies, we can’t be 
more definite at this time with respect 
to the extent of curtailment nor when 
such curtailment will begin.” 
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CONTINENTAL’S NET SALES 


SET RECORD; PROFIT DIPS 


NEW YORK—Net sales of bread 
and cake for the Continental Baking 
Co. were the largest in the firm’s 
history, but the increased sales did 
not result in increased profits, stock- 
holders of the firm were told in Con- 
tinental’s annual report. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman 
of the board, reported that a major 
portion of the increase over the pre- 
vious year was due to higher selling 
prices; poundage rose only slightly. 

Net sales of $170,187,363 yielded a 
net income of $4,622,145 in 1951, com- 
pared with 1950 net sales of $155,- 
182,652 yielding a profit of $5,673,- 
516. Profit after taxes for 1951 was 
equal to 2.71% of net sales, com- 
pared with 3.66% of net sales in 1950. 

“The absence of greater profits is 
directly traceable to two primary 
causes,” Mr. Stritzinger said. ““There 
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these, the cake bakery in Los An- 
geles, has just started operations, 
and it is in our opinion one of the 
finest and largest cake bakeries in 
the country. We now anticipate that 
the new bread bakery in Sacramento, 
Cal., will be completed and in opera- 
tion by April 1, 1952. . . . We now 
operate 81 bakeries.” 

During the year 1951 the regular 
dividend of $5.50 was declared on 
preferred stock, amounting to $1,394,- 
662. On common stock regular quar- 
terly dividends of 40¢ share were de- 
clared, making a total for the year of 
$1.60 on each share. The total divi- 
dends declared out of earnings for the 
year 1951 were $3,115,348. 
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WARD BAKING NET DIPS 
IN FACE OF HIGHER COSTS 


NEW YORK—Constantly increas- 
ing costs without the right to recov- 
er those costs by price increases were 
blamed by the chairman of the board 
of the Ward Baking Co. for the firm’s 
lowered net in the face of higher 
sales. 

While sales in 1951 were $91,121,- 
161 as compared with $85,397,364 in 
1950, Ward’s net earnings for 1951 
declined to $2,216,526 from $3,139,350 
in the previous year, Faris R. Russell 
said in his annual report to stock- 
holders. 

“This reflects the fact that the 
company’s operations were carried 
on under constantly increasing costs, 
in all directions, and particularly for 
labor, without being granted the right 
by the Office of Price Stabilization to 
recover these higher costs through 
fair and equitable price increases,” 
Mr. Russell declared. 

Net earnings for 1951, after divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, were 
equal to $2.44 per share on the 768,- 
120 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at the close of the year. In 1950, 
earnings of 756,661 shares of com- 
mon stock were $3.69 per share. Ex- 
cluding income not derived from 
sales, Mr. Russell said, the company’s 
margin of profit on each $100 of sales 
dropped to $2.18 in 1951 from $3.42 
in the previous year. 

He also told stockholders that 
Ward shortly will discontinue the 
operation of its Brooklyn plant and 
will turn out in its modernized 
Bronx plant the products previously 
made in Brooklyn. The company has 
acquired new distributing centers in 
strategic localities so that not only 








will previous distribution from the 
Brooklyn and Bronx plants be main- 
tained, but the market areas will be 
enlarged and better served, he added. 
Mr. Russell said that management 
“expects that the consolidation of 
these activities will result favorably 
for the shareholders.” 

The chairman also disclosed that 
the company has contracted to sell 
the land and buildings of the Brook- 
lyn plant at a cash sales price of 
$950,000, which is considerably in 
excess of its book value. 
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WAGE HIKE DENIED 


RICHMOND, VA.—The fourth re- 
gional Wage Stabilization Board re- 
cently denied -a 5¢ hourly general 
wage increase for 156 employees of 
wholesale bakers in Roanoke, but ap- 
proved an increase in paid holidays 
from five to six and also approved 
time-and-a-half pay in excess of 32 
hours during a holiday week. 
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HIGHEST SALES IN HISTORY 


REPORTED BY KROGER CO. 


CINCINNATI—Highest sales dur- 
ing 69 years of operation were re- 
ported today for 1951 by the Kroger 
Co. 

Sales for the 13th four-week period 
ending Dec. 29, 1951, totaled $83,- 
867,635 to bring the total for 1951 
to $997,040,675. This represents a 
16% increase over sales of $861,242,- 
642 for the same 13 periods in 1950. 

Period sales also established a new 
record, showing a 7% increase over 
sales of $78,303,903 for the same 
four-week period of 1950, and topping 
the company’s all-time high of $80,- 
062,983 for the 5-week 13th period of 
1948 by 5%. 

A third company record was set 
by sales of $24,519,146 for the week 
of Dec. 17-22, 1951. Previous high was 
reported in 1950 when Christmas 
week sales totaled $24,464,538. 

Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,985 compared with 2,060 stores dur- 
ing the 1950 thirteenth period, a de- 
crease of 4%. 

A quarterly dividend of 40¢ a 
share on common stock of the Kro- 
ger Co. was declared at the meeting 
of the board of directors. The divi- 
dend is payable March 4, 1952, to 
shareholders of record as of Feb. 1, 
1952. 

At the same time, the directors 














January Flour Production Shows 
Increase from December Total 
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RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
DROP IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in November 
were 3% below those in October, ac- 
cording to the monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales last November were 
8% higher than for the same month 
in 1950. 





authorized a quarterly dividend, of 
$1.50 on the 6% first preferred stock, 
payable April 1, 1952, to shareholders 
of record as of March 14, 1952. A 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 was also 
declared on the 7% second preferred 
stock, payable May 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record as of April 15, 1952. 
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WAGE BOOST 


ST. LOUIS — Wage increases for 
more than 135 employees of bakeries 
and dairies in St. Louis have been 
approved by the regional Wage 
Stabilization Board at Kansas City. 
According to the ruling, 105 em- 
ployees of 23 bakeries will receive 
immediate increases of $2 a week. 
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MRS. BAIRD’S BAKERIES 
ERECTING NEW BUILDING 


DALLAS—Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, 
Inc., of Dallas plans to more than 
double its present capacity with the 
construction of a new building. A 
preliminary building permit has been 
taken out totaling $300,000. Construc- 
tion by O’Rourke Construction Co. 
of Dallas already has started. 

The air-conditioned building will 
go up on a six-acre site on Dallas’ 
new Central Expressway. The two- 
story, reinforced concrete structure 
will have humidity control through- 
out. 

Architect George Dahl said the 
building would front 175 ft. and ex- 
tend 684 ft. to Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 
as tracks. The building, in the rear, 
will be 165 ft. wide. 

Completely automatic equipment 
has been purchased, Roland W. Baird, 
vice president and treasurer, has an- 
nounced. He said the company has 
planned the building since the end 
of World War II, and the new build- 
ing will embody features of some of 
the finest bakeries in the country. He 
said company officials and Mr. Dahl 
traveled extensively in planning the 
new structure. 
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Jan., *Dec., Jan., BAKERY’S NET DROPS 
t = been a — —— in labor 1951 1951 1952 DETROIT—Net income for Mich- 
and material costs (particularly in igan Bakeries, Inc., for the fiscal 
’ the second half of the year), which IEEE 6 Bodin é esse odselecneuee om 2,461,595 2,071,224 2,407,257 year to Oct, 31 totaled $32,960 on 
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At the upper left is the cover of the prospectus, 
which contains the “Fleischmann Merchandising 
Plan” and such tie-up elements for bakers as news- 
paper advertisements and merchandising displays. 





In the scene shown above from “Land of Every- 
day Miracles” these young American Institute of 
Baking bakers “work painstakingly to set patterns 
of perfection for one of the world’s oldest arts.” 














The Warner Bros. Technicolor featurette stresses 
the contributions to America’s better health 
that are being made at the great cooperative 
institutes like the American Institute of Baking. 





One of “Land of Everyday Miracles’” most im- 
pressive tributes is found in this scene, where en- 
riched bread is featured—where everyday miracles 
are “so easily available as to seem commonplace.” 


Enriched Bread: An “Everyday Miracle” 


Starting March 6, 1952, the U.S. baking industry will be 
given one of the most impressive tributes, and one of the great- 
est tie-in opportunities, in the history of enriched bread. 

On that date the new Warner Bros. technicolar featurette, 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” will simultaneously be shown on 
the motion picture screens of leading theaters in over 150 of 
America’s largest cities, to a gigantic audience that will see en- 
riched bread pictured as one of America’s most helpful “everyday 
miracles” and that will grow into millions more as “Land of 
Everyday Miracles” continues to be shown from coast to coast. 

Saying that this technicolor tribute to man’s staff of life 
presents “such an obvious and tremendous tie-up opportunity” 
to the baking industry, Standard Brands, Inc., points out that 
it has already developed a complete merchandising plan to 
assist individual bakers and groups of bakers in their efforts 
to re-emphasize the motion picture point that enriched bread 
can rightfully be regarded as an “everyday miracle.” 


“Land of Everyday Miracles” itself is a 17-minute techni- 


color featurette that has been described by those who have 
previewed it as “the picture that makes you glad you are an 
American . .. makes you proud you are a baker!” 

Produced for Warner Bros. by Gordon Hollingshead, who 
was recently hailed as the winner of more Academy Award 
“Oscars” (11) and more “Oscar” nominations (34) than any 
Hollywood producer, “Land of Everyday Miracles” has already 
won acclaim as one of the most beautiful and inspiring short 
subjects of the 1952 season. 

As its title indicates, “Land of Everyday Miracles” presents 
a patriotic pageant of the past and present everyday miracles 
that have made America great—the “natural” miracles that were 
here before us, and the “man-made” miracles that have given us 
our “American Way of Life” and the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. 


Although all of the miracles the film portrays are well 
known to every American, the pictorial presentation, in vivid 
color by technicolor, of the world-shaking achievements of 
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inventors and research scientists like 
Edison, Bell, Morse, McCormick, Dr. 
Robert R. Williams and others, are 
impressive reminders of the genius 
that has flowered in free America 
during a period of less than 200 years. 
The scenes in “Land of Everyday 
Miracles’ that make you “proud 
you are a baker” are as impressive 
and inspiring as the over-all story 
that makes you “glad you are an 
American,” Standard Brands says. 
For example, included in the dynamic 
documentary is a report on the dis- 
covery of vitamins, the isolation and 
synthesis of vitamin B, by Dr. Robert 
R. Williams, and the subsequent vol- 
untary enrichment of bread by the 
bakers of America with added vita- 
mins and iron. 


A Tribute to Enriched Bread 


Preceding this tremendous buildup 
of enriched bread as an “everyday 
miracle” that helps protect the na- 
tion from the ravages of “hidden 
hunger,” the film portrays the high 
regard in which man’s staff of life 
has always been held in a dramatic 
sequence of a pioneer family express- 
ing thanks for their “daily bread.” 
In the closing sequences of the film, 
there is a flash-back to this same 
family as the narration makes the 
point that the pioneer mother “would 
be amazed to know that the staff of 
life is today enriched by the miracle 
of vitamins.” In the sequence that 
follows reference is made to the pres- 
ent-day miracles that are being per- 
formed in the great cooperative re- 
search institutes (like the American 
Institute of Baking) where, “young 
men of America, mindful of the 
miracles of Pasteur, Eijkman and 
Williams, work painstakingly to set 
patterns of perfection for one of the 
world’s oldest arts.’ Then, in the 
film’s final sequence, against an out- 
door background, a typical American 
family is shown enjoying picnic sand- 
wiches and a wide variety of other 
foods as the point is made that these 
humble “everyday” miracles are re- 


sponsible for the “Freedom from 
Hunger and Want” that America 
enjoys. 


As may be seen from this brief 
sketch of the references made to 
enriched bread in “Land of Every- 
day Miracles,” this motion picture 
classification of the staff of life as an 
“everyday” miracle should serve as 
both climax and clincher to the 
steady buildup which bread has been 
winning as a “miracle” food, it is 
stated. 

The introduction to the prospectus 
containing the “Fleischmann Mer- 
chandising Plan” makes this point 
forcibly by tracing public and scien- 
tific recognition of bread’s nutrition 
value from the days of the pioneers 
up to the present. 

After presenting this picture of the 
opportunity offered by ‘‘Land of Ev- 
eryday Miracles,” the baker is urged 
by the industry and Standard Brands 
to consider the “merchandising mir- 
acle” he can perform by “seeing—rec- 
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ommending and merchandising” the 
film when it is shown in his com- 
munity. In this connection, the point 
is made that as the largest employer 
of manpower in the food field and as 
an industry whose daily distribution 
and nationwide advertising has enor- 
mous impact on the public, the bak- 
ing industry has both the people and 
the influence that are needed to per- 
form a “merchandising miracle.” 

To help the baking industry achieve 
that miracle, continuing its policy of 
aid in developing baker tie-up pro- 
grams, the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands has produced a bak- 
er merchandising plan that covers all 
types of tie-up media and explains 
how, where and when individual bak- 
ers and groups of bakers can tie-up 
with “Land of Everyday Miracles”’ in 
their regular or special merchendis- 
ing. 

The Merchandising Plan 

Key elements in the “Fleischmann 
Merchandising Plan” are the two 
“basic tie-up emblems which are pic- 
tured elsewhere on this page and 
which read as follows: 


No. 1: ENRICHED BREAD— 
AN EVERYDAY MIRACLE 
Gives you vitamins . . Gives 

you food energy! 


No. 2: Be Sure to See 

The Warner Bros. Featurette 
“LAND OF EVERYDAY 
MIRACLES” 

At (name of theater) 

With (name of feature picture) 


With these “basic” tie-up emblems 
as his underlying and ever-present 
theme, the baker can use any or all 
of the following plans which have 
been specially designed to help him 
tie-up with “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles”’: 

“Basic” tie-up emblems 
Newspaper advertising 

Radio and TV spot announce- 
ments 


Newspaper publicity releases 
Display advertising 

Direct mail letters 

Consumer leaflet 

Selling sentences for sales people 
Sales room display suggestions 
Suggested sales meeting talk 
Suggested cooperative activities 


Utility Featured in Plan 


Said to be a feature of the mer- 
chandising plan is its easy and prac- 
tical “utility.” According to Albert 
Pleus, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, the plan 
was designed so that all of the sug- 
gested advertising and merchandis- 
ing materials can be used to fit the 
special requirements of any baker 
or group of bakers, in either regular 
or special advertising. 

To make this use as simple as pos- 
sible, all of the art work and printed 
materials listed above are contained 
in three separate ‘“Tie-Up Folders” 
which may be removed from the plan 
itself and given to a baker’s advertis- 
ing department, advertising agency 
or printer for reproduction of the 
finished art in any sizes desired. The 
plan contains a “check list and prog- 
ress chart” to help the baker organ- 
ize and carry through the tie-up cam- 
paign best suited to his requirements. 


Cooperative Activities 


The plan has also been designed for 
use by baker groups and associations 
in communities where cooperative ef- 
forts are customary or feasible. All 
of the advertising and promotion ma- 
terials suggested for individual bak- 
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STANDARD BRANDS KICKOFF—Pictured above are Standard Brands, Inc., 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York headquarters office personnel 
who participated in the Fleischmann division’s “kickoff” meeting on the 
Warner Bros. featurette, “Land of Everyday Miracles” which was held in 
New York City recently. Organization meetings will also be held in Birm- 
ingham, Chicago and San Francisco to discuss the Fleischmann merchandis- 
ing plan for a baking industry tie-up with “Land of Everyday Miracles,” and 
to assure nationwide Fleischmann cooperation with bakers everywhere as 
soon as showing dates for “Land of Everyday Miracles” are definitely known. 
Left to right, they are (standing): M. G. Rhodes, F. A. Schumacher, W. A. 
Haas, H. W. Green, Jack Lorick, Ralph Broadwell, W. R. Rutherford, Albert 
Pleus, Frank Ragan, C. A. Bascombe, P. S. Lord, W. F. Kilian, Gerry Kirk, 
W. H. Watts and Harold Kleindienst. (Seated): M. J. Tanney, J. J. Byrne, 
F. A. McClymer, G. E. Johnston, H. Rosenblatt, R. W. Brooks, J. P. Bryant 


and W. E. Kelly. 


ers may be adapted to group use, and 
it is suggested that such activities are 
newspaper publicity and the coopera- 
tion of community leaders and thea- 
ter manager tie-ups be handled by an 
individual or committee appointed at 
a meeting of all bakers concerned 
with the tie-in campaign. 

It is pointed out that although the 
tribute paid to enriched bread in 
“Land of Everyday Miracles” can be 
definitely beneficial to each individ- 
ual baker it is also a tribute to the 
baking industry as a whole. Thus, 
cooperative tie-up should be regarded 
as a worthwhile and major effort in 
the industry’s constant struggle to 
retain its favored position in competi- 
tion with other foods. 

In regard to the anticipated co- 
operation of local theater managers 
and owners in the “Land of Every- 
day Miracles” tie-up campaign, it is 
reported that Warner Bros. execu- 
tives who have seen the merchandis- 
ing plan are enthusiastic over its pro- 
motion possibilities and are planning 
to enlist the cooperation and support 
of theater operators wherever the 
film is shown. 

In order to permit the most com- 
plete and efficient use of the Fleisch- 
mann merchandising plan, by the 
baker, the showing dates for “Land 
of Everyday Miracles” in cities with 
10,C00 population or over will be giv- 
en to bakers as far in advance of 
the actual showings as possible by 
Fleischmann representatives at bak- 
er meetings which may be called to 
discuss the Fleischmann plan and to 
decide on both individual and co- 
operative tie-up. 

As noted above, the March 6 pre- 
miere showings of the film will cover 
some first-run theaters in over 150 
cities. Exact showing dates and the 
names of the exhibiting theaters will 
be released in the near future. It is 
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BE SURE TO SEE 
Warner Bros. Featurette 


MIRACLES” 


At (Name of Theatre) 
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emphasized, however, that this open- 
ing is only the start of the distribu- 
tion that will follow in the ensuing 
12 months or more, when “Land of 
Everyday Miracles” will be shown in 
smaller cities from coast to coast and 
will return to the larger cities for 
showings in neighborhood theaters. 
Featurettes of this type are fre- 
quently shown in as many as 10,000 
theaters to an audience of many mil- 
lions. With the added effort of bak- 
ing industry tie-in campaign, it is 
hoped that “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles” will equal the best audience 
total reached during 1952 and 1953. 


Lasting Benefits Predicted 

Because of the large anticipated 
audience it is predicted by Standard 
Brands that the baking industry will 
gain many lasting benefits from its 
tie-up with “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles.” For example, the basic tie-up 
emblem — Enriched Bread— An Ev- 
eryday Miracle—is regarded as po- 
tentially worthy of being developed 
as a permanent baking industry slo- 
gan in the same category as such 
highly successful slogans as: “Bread 
Is Basic” and “Buy It Baked.” 

Advertising specialists point out 
that this new slogan might be even 
easier to establish in the minds of the 
consuming public since many people 
will have been “pre-conditioned” to 
its acceptance by seeing bread por- 
trayed as an “Everyday miracle” on 
their motion picture screens. 

It is also emphasized, however, that 
the motion picture medium alone can- 
not make a lasting impression unless 
both individual bakers and groups of 
beakers adopt and adapt the ‘Every- 
day miracle” theme to their own use 
before, during and after showings of 
“Land of Everyday Miracles” in their 
communities. 

In the opinion of Mr. Fleischmann, 
“this tie-up campaign has the poten- 
tial power to raise enriched bread to 
a higher status in the minds of the 
public than it has ever before en- 
joyed.” 

“However,” he adds, “the success 
of the campaign depends entirely on 
the individual men and women 
throughout the baking industry who 
produce and distribute enriched 
bread to the American people. If they, 
themselves, are convinced that the 
staff of life is truly an ‘everyday mir- 
acle,’ they cannot fail to be succe:s- 
ful in recommending and merchan- 
dising ‘Land of Everyday Miracles’ 
to their fellow Americans.” 
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Production Planning: Essential 
to a Healthy Bakery Business 


By MARTIN EISENSTAEDT 


American Stores Co., Philadelphia 

AM happy to discuss production 
| planning. I am very glad that I 

am talking to the top manage- 
ment level of the bakeries. It is often 
thought that production planning is 
strictly a subject of the production 
superintendent of a bakery. However, 
this matter is so im- 


ule our operations and thereby 
achieve a uniform product of high 
quality without any confusion and 
with the lowest possible cost. 


The Baker’s Aim Defined 
The aim of any baker, I believe, 
is to convert good quality ingredi- 
ents into high quality baked prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible conversion 


BAKER 


costs. To accomplish this you must 
plan your course of action, you must 
establish the mechanics to carry it 
through and you must have a super- 
visory force which is well trained 
and sold on such a program. Just a 
word of caution here. Any plan will 
fail if your supervisory personnel is 
not convinced of its merits and many 
a plant would operate on a better 
basis if top management would spend 
more time and effort on planning 
and counselling with their super- 
visory group. 

This is usually done for sales cam- 
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paigns by retaining merchandising 
and advertising counsel. Sales plans 
are developed in detail. Every sales 
supervisor, every salesman is drilled 
in every detail. The campaign is of! 
to a good start, it is necessary, how- 
ever, to do just as much planning, 
counselling and drilling with the pro- 
duction personnel if the campaign is 
to produce the desired results. 

These results are: Increased sales. 
More satisfied customers. High qual- 
ity, uniform merchandise. Efficient 
operation. More profit. 

When we talk about production 





portant because the 
success of your sales 
campaigns, the 
quality of your 





merchandise, and 
the profits in your 
plant are so greatly 
dependent on pro- 
duction planning 
that I believe that 
this is one of the 





most important 
functions of top 
management. 
A great deal of im- 
provement can be 
made in this very 
important phase of 
our business. 
Baking is one of 
the oldest, if not the 
oldest profession. It 
has been practiced 
until a relatively 


short time ago in 
small established 


shops and was 
looked upon as an 
art. Many bakers 
developed the tem- 
perament and man- 
nerisms of artists 
with all the attend- 
ing dislikes for dis- 
cipline, methods, 
routines, system, etc., 
and great love for 
secrecy in concoct- 
ing doughs and bat- 


ters and _ finished 
merchandise to de- 
light their custom- 


ers. It was not too 
uncommon to have 





STAR SUPER MARKETS anp 


HART FOOD STORES BAKERY 
EQUIPPED BY BAKER PERKINS 


At this huge new Food Center of the Star Super Markets and 

Hart Food Stores in Rochester, N. Y., a BAKER PERKINS equipped 
bakery is producing 2500 loaves of perfectly baked bread every 

hour plus a wide assortment of delicious cakes, cookies, pies and pastries. 


HUGE NEW FOOD CENTER OPENS IN ROCHESTER 
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This plant supplies more than 100 Star Super Markets and Hart Food 

stores. BAKER PERKINS equipment was selected for this modern installation 

because of the excellent record of the original B-P equipment that was 

installed back in 1929. Performance has proved that it is the kind of equipment 
bakeries can depend on for low-cost volume production of quality baked goods 

of all kinds. BAKER PERKINS equipment can increase production and improve the quality 


the customer fol- 
lowing and the 
quality of merchan- 
dise depend entirely 
upon the ability or, 
if you like, artistry 
of one man. 


sok ates tiphpic he uigd 





With the growth of baked goods in your bakery, too. If you are building a new plant, expanding 
of the baking in- your present operation or buying a single piece of new equipment, it will pay 
dustry in modern “ il KE % | : 
times, baking has you to install BAKER PERKINS equipment. Consult a B-P sales engineer today. 


developed into a sci- 
ence from an art. 
Men have studied 
the chemical and 
physical aspects of 
baking. Through 
bakers associations 
everywhere, an in- 
terchange of knowl- 
edge and experience 
has been promoted. 
This has contribut- 
ed to a great degree 
to dissipating the 
fog, to shedding the 


1 Bp Unicycle Tray Oven 
at the Food Center’s Bakery 
in Rochester. 


Baker Perkins Inc. 


2 BP Dough Makeup 
Equipment including Dough 


ty 4 4 4 4 Reservoir, 6-Pocket Divider, 
I 1g ht, and to en- Saginaw, Michigan Loaf Rounder, Secale aad 
abling each of us to Site inne ‘ 
know more about ; 
the profession in 3 Mixing Room of the new 
which we are en- B - P E Q U | P M E N T C 0 S T S L E S S | N T H E L 0 N G ¥ U N Food Center Bakery showing 
gaged. Equipped B-P Stationary Bowl Mixers 


with the know-how and Dough Trough Elevator. 


so developed we can 
now plan our pro- 
duction and sched- ie: 


4 B-P Single Lap Oven with 
Automatic Loader and 
Unloader and Pan Conveyor. 
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planning we don't like to confuse it 
with scheduling of production. Sched- 
uling of production is only a part of 


the over-all production planning. We 
are actually establishing the mechan- 
ics for efficient management. The 


formula for efficient management is 
a rather simple one and it consists 
of these four steps: 

Analyze your operation and deter- 
mine what needs to be done. 

Determine the best way or method 
to do it. 

Assign the responsibility for do- 
ing it. 
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Follow up and see that it is done. 

I believe you will agree that any 
job which we have to do in operat- 
ing any business falls into these four 
rules for management. The important 
thing to remember is that all four 
steps must be taken if the job is to 
be done successfully. You will note 
further that when we talk about pro- 
duction planning that all four of these 
steps are of equal importance in 
achieving our goal. 

To begin with, as a general rule, 
I would like to recommend that any 
plans which are made be put down 


on paper. We have found through 
experience that things begin to look 
entirely different when you read 
them than if you are just thinking 
about them. Most all bakeries have 
some sort of formula for getting 
their bake orders translated into pro- 
duction so that the bakeries’ mer- 
chandise may be delivered as or- 
dered. Therefore, anything which we 
will discuss here will be aimed at 
improving any method which is now 
being used in any plant. We do not 
believe that revolution will improve 
any operation but rather that any 
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efficient operation is the result of 
constant evolution. 


To start with we must then find 
out and set down in black and white 


what we are currently doing. To ac- 


complish this I would suggest that 


you study your present operation, 


time study it if you like, step by 


step in each department. Establish a 


production pattern for your present 
operation, set down on a sheet of 
paper the number of people that 
you have working on an operation, 
the locations on which they are 
working in relation to the equipment, 

the number of units 









































































































































produced per min- 
ute. 
I would further 


recommend that 
you only count the 
number of units 
when the crew is 
actually working 
and for the moment 
do not take into 
consideration any 
lost motion time be- 
cause of switching 
over from one vari- 
ety to another, ma- 
chine adjustments, 
running out of ma- 
terials, etc. Once 
you do this and ac- 
tually compute the 
time of actual pro- 
duction required to 
make a given num- 
ber of products and 
measure this figure 
against the actual 
time that you pay 
for to get these 
products made you 
will, I am sure, be 
alarmed at the per- 
centage of lost mo- 
tion to productive 
motion that you 
have in your oper- 
ation. 

I feel that the 
lost motion time re- 
duction is your best 
approach to improv- 
ing your efficiency. 
You perhaps have 
listened as often as 
I have to the fore- 
man’s lament, which 
has become number 
one on their hit pa- 
rade, that the work- 








ing force today is 
not what it used 
to be. 


Actually, gentle- 
men, I believe we 
have not kept pace 
in many instances 
with our production 
patterns. 

Elimination of lost 
motion time rather 
than speeding up of 
production may be 
the answer to the 
pzoblem. We have 
found that most 
people will work 
and. are working 
fast enough but not 
steady enough. 
There is too much 
lost motion time for 
which _ inefficient 
production planning 
on the part of top 
management is re- 
sponsible. We should 
not attempt to 
blame labor for 
production inade- 
quacies unless and 
until: we have ful- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Prune Products 


Oven-Tested Bakeshop Formulas 
by A. J. Vander Voort, Technical 
Editor of The American Baker 


PRUNE WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Quick) 
Mix together: 
2lb. bread flour 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
1 oz. soda 
loz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. molasses 
8 oz. honey 
3 lb. 4 oz. sour milk 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 12 oz. pitted prunes 
Seale into desired shaped pans and 
place in the oven immediately. Bake 
at about 350° F. 
Note: The prunes should be soaked 
for about 10 minutes and drained 
thoroughly before going into the mix. 


PRUNE BREAD 

Mix together: 

4 oz. sugar 
11 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
14 oz. malt 
3% oz. salt 
1% oz. yeast food 
Mix together and add: 
8 oz. yeast 
8 lb. 4 oz. water 

Then add and mix in until nearly 
smooth: 

12 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Then add and mix in: 

6 lb. diced pitted prunes 

Note: The prunes should be washed 
and separated before being added to 
the dough. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately one hour 40 
minutes. Second punch, 40 minutes. 
Take to the bench in about 10 min- 
utes, scale and round up. Give about 
15 minutes intermediate proof and 
then make up. Place six 1-lb. loaves 
on an 18 by 26 in. bun pan. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 410- 
420° F. 

PRUNE DANDY SNAPS 

Cream iogether: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
‘ . salt 
. soda 
z. cinnamon 
. allspice 
z. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 

Mix in: 

1 lb. chopped pitted prunes 

40z. chopped pecans 

40z. chopped filberts or walnuts 
Add and mix in: 

8 oz. milk 
Sieve, and mix in thoroughly: 

2 1b. flour 

% oz. baking powder 

Drop out about the size of a silver 
dollar on greased and dusted pans, 





using a No. 8 or 9 plain round tube 
with a canvas bag. Place a piece of 
prune in the ccnter on top of each 
snap. Bake on double pans at about 
36)-370° F. If desired, after baking, 
the snaps may be covered on top 
with a thin fondant icing. 


PRUNE DE LUXE SQUARES 


Rub together between the hands 
the same as for making pie dough: 

2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 

2 1b. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 

16 oz. salt 

1 lb. macaroon coconut 

8 oz. chopped walnuts 

4 oz. cinnamon. 

Maple flavor to suit 


Note: Do not rub excessively as 
the mixture will then become pasty. 
Take half of this mixture and 
spread it out evenly on a greased and 
dusted 18 by 26 in. bun pan. Dust a 
little flour over the surface and with 
a small rolling pin, roll out evenly to 
cover the whole bottom of the pan. 

Then bring to a boil: 

21b. ground pitted prunes 
1lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 12 oz. water 

4 oz. cinnamon 

As soon as cooked, pour the filling 
over the top of the mixture and 
spread out evenly. Allow to cool and 
then take the balance of the flour, 
sugai’, coconut, etc., mixture and 
sprinkle it evenly over the top of the 
prune filling. 

Dust a little flour over the surface 
and roll out carefully until smooth. 
Then sprinkle granulated sugar over 
ihe top and place on double pans. 
Bake at about 350-360° F. until gold- 
en brown. This will require about 40 
minutes. 

When baked and thoroughly cooled, 
cut into squares or bars of desired 
size. This makes a very delicious and 
moist eating product. It has excellent 
keeping qualities. 


PRUNE SPICE CAKES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

1lb. 12 oz. ground pitted prunes 

5 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. soda 

%4 oz. cinnamon 

% oz. allspice 

lg oz. cloves 

1 oz. ginger 
Add gradually: 

8 oz. whole eggs 


Stir in: 
3 1b. buttermilk 
Sieve, add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. After bak- 
ing and when cooled, fill the layers 
and ice the cakes with the following 
icing. 
Prune Icing 
Beat until stiff: 
10 lb. powéered sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 lb. egg whites 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
% oz. salt 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
4lb. ground pitted prunes 
Note: The addition of a small 
amount of lemon juice will improve 


Prune products are another answer to the baker’s never-ending 
search for variety in the merchandise he puts into his display counters. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Flavorful, nutritious and appealing to the eye, 
prune products add a zest to the baker’s wares that 
changes the occasional buyer into a customer. The 
flavor of prunes blends well with various spices and 
such ingredients as coconut, nuts and oatmeal, but 
by themselves prunes will result in tasty, quality 
products. Prunes have been recommended as valu- 
able additions to the diet, and the public has been 
made more and more conscious of their food value. 
This is a sales wedge for the enterprising baker. 
Care should be used to select only the highest 
quality prunes for use in baking. Their price is not 


excessive. A good merchandising trick is to display the baked goods 


along with plump prunes. 
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the flavor. If desired, a little cinna- 
mon may be added to the icing. Thin 
the icing down with a little water if 
necessary. 


PRUNE SQUARES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 10 oz. granulated sugar 
5 oz. butter 
5 oz. shortening 
2 oz. milk powder 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. ground pitted prunes 
8 oz. ground dates 
8 oz. chopped nuts 
1 Ib. 8 oz. water 
Then sift together, add and mix in 
until smooth: 
1 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
¥ oz. cinnamon 
Place this mixture in a greased and 
dusted bun pan 18 by 26 in. Spread 
out evenly and then bake at about 
350-360° F. After baking and when 
cool, ice with the following icing. 


Prune Icing 
Beat together until stiff: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. egg whites 
8 oz. water 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Vanilla to suit 
1/16 oz. cinnamon 
Then mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. ground pitted prunes 
After the sheet is iced, cut into 
2-in. squares. 


PRUNE PIE FILLING 


Bring to a boil: 
6 lb. pitted prunes 
8 lb. water 
% oz. cinnamon 
3 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
2 lemons (cut into quarters) 
Allow this mixture to boil slowly 
for about 10 minutes. Then mix to- 
gether and add to the boiling mass, 
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stirring constantly to prevent scorch- 
ing: 

30z. cornstarch 

8 oz. water 

Allow this mixture to cook for 
about 5 minutes longer, stirring it 
well. Then place it in a container and 
allow it to cool thoroughly before 
filling the pies. 

Take the pieces of lemon out of the 
filling before it goes into the pies. 
If desired, the lemons may be finely 
ground and left in the filling. The 
addition of 8 oz. fine chopped wal- 
nuts to the filling improves the eat- 
ing quality. 


PRUNE LUNCH CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 
1lb. ground pitted prunes 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve together, add and mix in un- 
til smooth: 
2 1b. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360-370° F. 
When baked and cooled, place the 
following filling between two layers. 


Prune Jam 
Cook until a smooth paste is ob- 
tained: 

7lb. pitted ground prunes 

4lb. brown sugar 

4 lb. water 

% oz. salt 

¥%, oz. cinnamon 

Lemon flavor to suit 

%4 oz. corn starch 
To ice the cakes use the following 

icing. 
Prune Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 

% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 

lqt. lukewarm water (variable) 
Stir in: 

1lb. 8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then add: 

8 oz. melted butter 
Then mix in: 

2lb. ground pitted prunes 


PRUNE FILLED COOKIES 

Cream together: 

1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 2 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
% oz. ammonia 
% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
80z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
12 oz. honey 
4 oz. water 
Add and mix in: 
1lb. macaroon coconut 
2 1b. 12 oz. flour 
_ Roll out half of the dough %-3/16 
in. thick. Cut into cookies using a 
3-in. plain or scalloped round cutter. 
Place the cookies on lightly greased 
Pans, 

Wash the cookies with water and 
then place a spot of prune filling in 
the center. Then cover them with 
cookies cut out of the balance of the 
dough. If possible, roll the dough 
slightly thinner for the top cookies. 
Seal the edges slightly and then wash 
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the tops with a milk or light egg 
wash. 
Bake carefully at about 360° F. 


Prune Filling 
Mix together: 
6lb. ground pitted prunes 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
Y% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
2 lb. honey 
1 lb. corn syrup 
Then add enough water to form a 
paste. 


PRUNE APRICOT SAUCE CAKES 

Cream together: 

1lb. 12 oz. brown sugar 

8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

1lb. 8 oz. ground pitted prunes 
Add gradually: 

8 oz. whole eggs 


Then stir in: 
1lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 

Sieve together, add and mix in: 
21b. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 


Then mix in thoroughly: 
1qt. canned apricots 

Deposit into pans cf desired size 
and bake at about 360-370° F. Scale 
11 oz. in 7-in. round layer cake pans 
and 14 oz. in 8-in. pans. 

After baking and when cooled, ice 
the cakes with the following icing. 


White Fudge Icing 

Cook to 228° F.: 

2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1 Ib. milk 

When cool, add and beat together 

until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit. 

Note: If a thinner icing is desired, 
thin the above icing down with a little 
cream or milk and mix smooth. As 
soon as the cakes are iced, sieve a 
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Prune Pie 


small amount of cinnamon over the 
tops of the iced cakes. 

For the best results possible, the 
cakes should be placed in the oven as 
soon as possible in order to decrease 
the reaction of the soda with the but- 
termilk and apricots before baking. 
Break up the apricots thoroughly be- 
fore adding them to the cake batter. 


PRUNE WHEAT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1lb. 4 oz. ground pitted prunes 
12 oz. honey 
% oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1lb. buttermilk 
Mix together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 1b. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Allow the dough to set a little 
while and then roll out to about 
% in. thickness. Sprinkle the top 
well with granulated sugar and then 
roll out to about % inch thickness. 
Cut the cookies out, using a 2% or 
3-in. plain round or scalloped cutter. 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 360-380° F. 


PRUNE DELIGHT PIES 
Place 6-8 oz. of chopped pitted 
prunes on the bottom of unbaked 
9-in. pie shells. Then pour the fol- 
lowing custard filling on top and bake 
like regular custard pies. 


Custard Filling 
Mix together: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2 Ib. 12 oz. whole eggs 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Then stir in carefully: 
8 lb. milk 
Allow the filling to stand for about 
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an hour before placing it into the pie 
shells. Stir it carefully now and then 
in order to dissolve the sugar thor- 
oughly. If the stirring is not done 
carefully, a foam will form which 
is objectionable as it spoils the ap- 
pearance of the baked pies. Bake the 
pies at about 380° F. 


PRUNE OATMEAL COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 lb. ground pitted prunes 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
5 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. oatmeal 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut the cookies out with a 2% or 
3-in. plain round or scalloped cut- 
ter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and then wash the tops with an egg 
wash. Bake at about 380° F. 


PRUNE WHOLE WHEAT COOKIES 
(Machine) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
2 minutes: 
7 lb. 8 oz. light brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
3 lb. fine ground prunes 
% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
1 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
1 pt. honey 
4 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
1 Ib. 8 oz. fine cut oatmeal 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 340° F. 
Note: These cookies should be 
watched closely during baking. 
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AT PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—Those attending the recent convention of 
the Pensylvania Bakers Assn., held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, heard many speakers outline problems facing the baking industry 
this year and received several ideas to help solve those problems. At the left 
is Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., treasurer, and at the left 
center is John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, speaking in behalf of the 


Pennsylvania Bakers Examine 


Uncertainty Facing Industry 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


PHILADELPHIA — Practically all 
phases of the baking industry were 
studied, both bysspeakers and in open 
discussions, at the winter convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
here Jan. 20-22. Five business sessions 
were held at the convention, and each 
served to show the uncertainty that 
confronts the industry. That is par- 
ticularly true so far as government 
regulation is concerned. 

Attendance at the convention was 
very good, with bakers and allied 
tradesmen present from all parts of 
the state. The business meetings drew 
good crowds, as also did the various 
social functions. 

Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom 
Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the association for the 
forthcoming year. Dean Anderson, 
Anderson Baking Co., Warren, Pa., 
was elected vice president, and Ralph 
W. Sotzing, Bethlehem Baking Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., was reelected treas- 
urer. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: J. Y. Huber, Kub- 
ler-Weil Baking Co., Gladyne, Pa.; 
Carl Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros., 
Altoona, Pa.; James W. Williamson, 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Following the usual opening activi- 
ties at the first session of the conven- 
tion, Guy S. Beaver, Burnham, Pa., re- 
tiring president of the association, 
summed up the work of the past year, 
mentioning such phases as price con- 
trols and insurance. He urged bakers 
to be friendly with allied tradesmen, 
as they can derive much benefit from 
them. 

Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, Chicago, 
reviewed four phases of the program, 
and spoke of the gratifying results 
that have been achieved. He spoke of 
the large number of people who have 
been contacted, and said that the 
program is being directed specifically 
to accomplish its purposes. 


Consumer Phases Emphasized 


Mr. Hopkins added that the part 
of the program directed toward edu- 
cators and nutritionists will have in- 
creased emphasis, as will public rela- 
tions with food editors. In the future 
radio will be stressed, including use 


of the “Hollywood Star Playhouse.” 

John R. Dwyer, president, Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa., urged all bak- 
ers to subscribe to the Bakers of 
America Program, reminding them of 
the benefits they are receiving 
from it. 

The keynote speaker at the con- 
vention was Sen. Edward Martin, (R., 
Pa.), who spoke on the subject “The 
Government of a Republic Is Every- 
body’s Business.” In speaking of 
taxes, he declared that federal, state 
and local levies absorb entirely too 
much money. After discussing many 
phases of government activities, he 
declared that the people must fight 
for good government. 

“The Baking Industry in Retro- 
spect—Opportunities Ahead” was the 
subject of an address by Lewis G. 
Graeves, president, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Graeves declared that young men 
can make excellent progress in the 
baking industry, and baking has de- 
veloped from a craft to one of the 
most important industries in the 
country. It is the farmers’ largest 
customer, and he quoted figures prov- 
ing this. 

Enrichment, he continued, has 
made excellent progress, and added 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture plans to make a survey as to 
what type of bread housewives ac- 
tually prefer. He raised the question: 
Has the consumption of bread de- 
clined because of millers’ and bakers’ 
defections, or because of the belief 
that baked foods are fattening? 


Value of Research Lauded 


The speaker said that all develop- 
ments in the industry have come 
through research and that much cred- 
it should be given to the American 
Bakers Assn. and the American In- 
stitute of Baking. He stressed the 
value of visitors going through bak- 
eries, reminding his hearers that “the 
children of today will become the 
buyers of tomorrow.” He concluded 
by saying that baking will continue 
to prosper in spite of future condi- 
tions. 

The rapid advance in wages and 
the danger of inflation were among 
the subjects discussed by Kenneth 
Souser, counsel for the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. He declared that wages 
have gone through the cost-of-living 
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Bakers of America Program. In the center is the large cake displayed in 
the hotel’s lobby. Gathered around it are John Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; “Ben Franklin,” Paul Kuhnle, cake decorator; Guy S. Beaver, 
Beaver Bros. Baking Co., Burnham, Pa., and Sen. Edward Martin (R., Pa.). 
The picture at the right shows Mr. Beaver addressing the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. as its retiring president. 


level, but that under the law some 
employers may be permitted to grant 
wage increases. He anticipates an ex- 
pansion of the wage stabilization pro- 
gram, and that we must anticipate 
some inflation. 

Mr. Souser said that an increase 
in wages must mean an increase in 
prices, and that the commission rate 
of pay may not be increased without 
approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. He also spoke of the many 
troubles occurring over the five-day 
week. 

Walter H. Dietz, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington, gave an 
entirely off-the-record discussion of 
“Bakery Products Under Price Con- 
trol.”” He spoke of the many difficul- 
ties which confront this problem, 
and added that bakery products are 
particularly difficult ones to bring 
under any such regulations. 

In making his annual report, Ralph 
W. Zotzing, treasurer, declared that 
the association is in a sound finan- 
cial position, and that there has been 
satisfactory progress during the past 
year. 

“Land of Everyday Miracles” 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the presentation of the 
new movie, “Land of Everyday Mir- 
acles.” This is a Warner Bros. Tech- 
nicolor featurette that was produced 
through cooperation with Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. 

The film presents not only the ad- 
vances which have been made by 
commercial baking through such 
progress as enrichment and other de- 
velopments, but also depicts the many 
other remarkable developments which 
have occurred in this nation, such 
as the telephone and many other tech- 
nical achievements. The film was 
extremely well received by the audi- 
ence. 

Production Planning 


Advance production planning is 
highly essential to a successful bak- 
ery, according to an address by Mar- 
tin Eisenstadt, American Stores Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. He urged bakers 
to establish practical production time 
schedules. 

The speakers said that no produc- 
tion schedule should be considered 
final, as there is no such thing as 
perfection. He added that bakers 
must control labor costs through 
proper scheduling of operating activi- 
ties. A proper production pattern, 
he concluded, will prevent waste in 
man-hours. 

George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 


tive, Inc., New York, discussed man- 
agement under the title, “‘How Good 
a Man Manager Are You?”, breaking 
it down under various phases of op- 
eration. For instance, he said that 
“you cannot enpect as much from 
new employees as you can from older 
ones, and under all circumstances 
you must have definite objectives. 
It is also important that you sell 
this program with enthusiasm.” 

He continued by saying a good 
training program is essential and that 
management must be a good coach. 
He also spoke of the importance of 
incentives for employees. Under such 
a program all employees should be 
constantly checked, and corrected 
where necessary. Along the same line 
he said employees should be assisted 
wherever possible, and that proper 
recognition be given to superior work. 


Setting a Good Example 


Another point to remember, ac- 
cording to Mr. Graf, is that employ- 
ers must set a good example, and 
merit the respect of their employees. 
They must organize the work of 
themselves and others in their or- 
ganization. In other words, employ- 
ers must be executive-minded to be 
successful. Finally, he said, employ- 
ers must have a broad viewpoint. 

Fred L. Cobb, president, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., gave 
one of his customary entertaining 
addresses, in which he said that bak- 
ers are too much concerned with me- 
chanical matters, and not enough 
with what pleases consumers. He 
said that the industry is striving for 
mechanical perfection, and not keep- 
ing the ultimate consumer in mind. 
He added that visitors may admire a 
plant, and then go out and buy an- 
other brand of bread that appeals 
more to them. 


Mr. Cobb believes that we are on 
the threshold of a change in the bak- 
ing industry from a production stand- 
point, as individual bakers are doing 
much more research work. He re- 
minded the convention-goers that the 
industry is competing with other 
foods, and must produce and deliver 
to consumers the best possible quality 
products. He declared that ingredi- 
ent costs are the cheapest costs the 
industry has, and emphasized the im- 
portance of flavor. 

The flavor of wheat, properly han- 
dled in fermentation, he said, will 
overcome all other food competition. 
He emphatically declared that there 
are too many sizes of bread loaves, 
and that there is much waste in the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Right: Here is the safe way to remove a loaf of bread jammed in the 


wrapping machine. Note the raised hood, which guards pusher arms—the 
hood rests on a micro-switch which automatically shuts off the machine 


when the hood is raised. The push buttons will not start the machine with 
the hood raised. The clutch mechanism also shuts off the machine, necessitat- 
ing push-button starting after the clutch is thrown in. 


Personnel Training in 


CCIDENT prevention in most of 
At baking industry appears to 
be an enigma which is insur- 
mountable. In reality, however, it is 
no more difficult than consistently 
producing quality products or keeping 
a plant in a good sanitary condition. 
Faced with rising costs from every 
direction, it is reasonable to suggest 
that this problem of accident pre- 
vention be thoroughly analyzed to see 
whether or not we can minimize ac- 
cidents. 

We have only to review our past 
experience to see how workmen’s 
compensation costs have risen and 
our accident files to see the types of 
injuries which have occurred. This 
should be done in a systematic man- 
ner, so that it is readily apparent 
how to plan the attack. 

The classification and analysis of 
accidents should include the kinds of 
disabilities, the frequency and se- 
verity of injuries, the cost of com- 
pensation, the nature and location of 
injuries, the agencies associated with 
the injuries, the occupation, sex, age, 
and length of service of the injured. 

This picture will pinpoint the weak 
spots and will aid materially in plan- 
ning a comprehensive program to re- 
duce accidents. This type of informa- 
tion is readily available from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, your State De- 
partment of Labor, the National Safe- 
ty Council, or your insurance carrier. 
Generally speaking, it will parallel 
the experience of a group of plants 
or a number of bakeries in a sizeable 
area. It is much better to so analyze 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is another in the series on 
safety in the bakery instituted two 
years ago at the request of the Z-50 
American Standards Assn. committee 
on safety in bakery equipment. Ar- 
mand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., 
Bristol, Tenn., is chairman of the 
committee. The code referred to is 
the ASA Z-50 Safety Code for Bak- 
ery Equipment sponsored by the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 
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Ww rong: The value of emphasis on safety in the bakery is shown in 
the illustration above. The worker is setting the guides on the chute of the 
bread slicer from the wrong side, and he is exposed to the chain drive and 
moving machinery. Even the pencil on his ear is potentially dangerous. Job 
training such as that described in the accompanying article and others of this 
series can eliminate these unsafe practices. 


Accident 


By Frank J. Wirken 


Director of Personnel and Safety, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. 





programs. ) 





FREQUENCY OF LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 
LOSS COST OF ALL ACCIDENTS 


PLANT 1 PLANT 2 ALL PLANTS 

Frequency Cost Frequency Cost Frequency Cost 
1947-48 . 29.17 $13,905 9.19 $ 96 20.11 $51,988 
1948-49 11.62 3,962 11.08 6,459 16.24 79,050 
1949-50 17.64 8,953 3.72 957 16.78 56,291 
1950-51 . 1238 6,048 4.10 709 15.14 14,200 


(Table showing trend of plant accidents and their costs in two plants 
of the Interstate Bakeries Corp., with personnel selection and training 








your own past experience over a pe- 
riod of at least three years to plan a 
sound approach to your own prob- 
lems. 


Worker Training Vital 


In our experience we have found 
that there is insufficient training of 
workers, which is the basic cause of 
most accidents, and we might add, in 
our opinion, the basic cause of many 
other inefficiencies. 

The training of personnel follows 
proper selection which in itself en- 
compasses and requires a wide range 
of skills such as: Job description, in- 
terviewing, application analysis, test- 
ing and proper placement. If we fol- 
low this procedure, we will have the 
right man to train for the job. Each 
and every one of us successful in 
our job, fits the pattern for the job, 
and practical personnel methods 
would classify us accordingly. 

Never do we select people for an 
important job unless they have the 
qualifications, the experience, and 
many other characteristics we deem 
necessary to perform efficiently. 

As we go down the scale in job re- 
sponsibility, we suddenly, at some ar- 
bitrary level forget about qualifica- 
tions and experience, and throw into 
the clutch whoever and whatever 
comes along. At this point you will 
probably find the answer to many of 


your accidents and other inefficien- 
cies. 

With the right ingredients, the 
proper machinery and mechanical 
controls, we should end up with a 
perfect product, provided the man- 
power along the line knows and has 
the ability to do their part of the 
job correctly. Here is where the er- 
rors creep in; human errors, most 
of which are correctible by training. 


The Right Way—the Safe Way 


Training of personnel is no simple 
job, yet we are prone to conclude it 
when a man learns how to do his job 
sufficiently well to satisfy his super- 
visor, which may be insufficient to 
meet crises caused by breakdowns, 
abnormal production, or human er- 
rors. There is only one way to train a 
man for any job and we think you'll 
agree with us that is the “Right 
Way.” The “Right Way” means the 
safe way as well as the most efficient. 

A sound personnel training pro- 
gram of any kind begins with the 
training of supervision. They are the 
key men in the plant and ordinarily 
are held responsible for quality pro- 
duction and for the people under their 
jurisdiction. They must be taught the 
the many phases of a safety program, 
beginning with economics if you so 
prefer, or with humanitarianism if 
that is your choice. There are many 





Prevention 


and varied successful safety pro- 
grams, no two of which are identical. 
The success behind most of them is 
understanding that the job can be 
done and then following through from 
the top down to see that satisfactory 
results are forthcoming. 

There is no secret to successful ac- 
cident prevention. The failure of most 
companies to develop a good accident 
experience can be traced to the fact 
that they have no program, no one 
responsible, and no one in authority 
that has taken the time to find out 
how important it is and how im- 
portant it can be to the operations of 
a well-managed and successful plant. 

In training plant personnel in ac- 
cident prevention, I would say that 
one of the most important functions 
is to point out when a person is be- 
ing indoctrinated into a new job, 


(Continued on page 60) 


PROTECTION—Safety steps are pro- 
vided for cleaning the dough hopper 
of the divider. In the illustration 
above, safety is promoted by building 
the steps of diamond studded steel 
plate to provide a better footing. 
Other non-slip surfaces may be used. 
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ls Management Thinking Too Standardized? 


while about what is going to hap- 

pen in Korea, or whether there 
will or will not be a full-scale war 
within the next nine months, or what 
your profit will be next year, ei.her 
before or after taxes. I cannot tell 
you any of these things, because I 
do not know them. 

And it would obviously be futile 
for me to attempt to pose as a pol- 
ished platform orator filled with elo- 
quence and a cho.ce fund of very funny 
stories. I am an editor, and whatever 
flights of words are at my command 
lie in the tips of my fingers, rather 
than in my lips. 

So, for the next few minutes, I 
should like to have you jo.n me in 
a quiet interlude, in wnich we will 
forget about the millions of pr-vb- 
lems that beset all of us at the mo- 
ment. We will leave the problems 
of pricing and supplies and manpower 
and protits and taxes to those who 
are far better cquipped to discuss 
them than I, while we take a brief 
excursion into a more philosorph:‘cal 
realm, in which we shail try te ex- 
plore a few random thoughts and 
suggestions about the baking busi- 
ness, its operation, its bas‘c thinking, 
and its sales and promotional prob- 
lems. 

This, if you please, will be a sort 
of relaxed bull session, in which I 
hope to stir up a thought or two. I 
ask no action from you and expect 
none; what I do hope you will get 
out of these short remarxs will be a 
stirring of the desire to get off and 
look at yourself and your business, 
once in a while, through the wrcng 
end of the telescope, so that the 
small and the big probiems of the 
moment fall into proper focus, and 
you have an opporiunity to look at 
yourself and your busiress whole— 
so you can sce some of the broad, 
basic outlines of what you are doing 
and where you are going, instead of 
only the roadblock that happens at 
this moment to be looming in your 
path. 

A couple of years ago I told the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives about what seems to me one of 
the most fundamental problems fac- 
ing every successful business man, 
and since you are all, in one sense 
or another, sales executives, it may 
not be a bad idea to reiterate my 
point. 

I told these sales executives that 
a vice president of one of the coun- 
try’s largest advertising agenc:es had 
just completed a six-week tour of 
America, armed only with a tape 
recorder. 

Fortified with the names of sev- 


I CANNOT tell you anything worth 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Eernstein 
before the Wholesale Bread Branch 
of the American Bakers Assn., at 
that group’s convention in Chicago 
last fall. The author is editor of Ad- 
vertising Age, one of the business 
publications serving the advertising 
field. 





Understand Your Customers and Anticipate 
Trends in Buying Habits, a Prominent 
Publishing Executive Tells the Industry 


By S. R. Bernstein 
Editor, Advertising Age 


eral hundred users of a particular 
product this agency advertises, he 
had visited ihese users in the evening, 
wnen the family was all there, and 
chatied with them informally about 
this product. 

When he came back with several 
huncred feet of tape recordings, he 
calied in ail the cieative peopie on 
tue account. Insiead of giving them 
a siaiistical summary of what he 
had discovered, he played his re- 
cordings for them, without any com- 
ment. 


Advertising Men and Reality 

Why had he done ail this? Be- 
cause, like a lot of the rest of us 
in advertising, he is seriously con- 
cerned about advertising men losing 
their grip on reality. 

They work in fancy offices in our 
best buildings. ‘ihey eat at the “right 
places,” with the “right people.” They 
play golf with other admen, or with 
their ciienis. Their sccial Lfe is typi- 
cal of upper-class suburbiana. They 
spend a couple of weeks or a monih 
every winter in Florida or Arizona. 
They belong to curling ciubs and 
archery ciuvs. Their youngsters go 
to private schools and country c.ub 
Gances. And then they sit down at 
the typewriters in their ivory towers 
to write copy on soap or breakfast 
food or bread for the mass marxet— 
a market which even today, despite 
all our inflation and good times— 
consists of 34,154,000 families out of 
a total of 41,723,000—83% of all of 
them—who have family incomes of 
less than $5,000 a year. In fact, 22,- 
509,050 families—53.9% of all fam- 
ilies—still have incomes of less than 
$3,C09 a year, according to the most 
recent estimate of family income 
made by Everett Smith of Macfad- 
den Publications. 

The wonder is that these admen 
do as well as they do in selling goods. 

I believe that this is one of the 
most important problems facing ad- 
vertising and advertising men, and 
I'll ket you agree with me. Also, I'll 
bet that on cccasion you have made 
much the same comment about sales 
management people. But have you 
evcr suspected that the same problem 
faces top executives—and that it is 
more acute here than anywhere else? 


“Making Over” the Buyer 


It seems to me that too many of 
us, in sales and adveriising, and in 
the baking business or any other busi- 
ness, for that matter, unconsciously 
gravitate away from the masses upon 
whom our success and our future 
depend. We get into tighter and 
tighter circles of our own kind. We 
think the same political thoughts, the 


same social thoughts, the same eco- 
nomic thoughts as our friends, our 
neighbors and the people we meet 
at conventions. And gradually we 
tend, more and more, to make over 
the mass of the people—our custom- 
ers and our prospects—into our own 
image. 

The only trouble is, the masses 
refuse to be made over into our im- 
age. And if you don’t believe me, 
ponder the recent political history 
of this country. 

Now, if you are saying to yoursclf: 
“That doesn’t apply to me; I came 
up the hard way,” let me remind 
you that, during the past 10 or 15 
years, every good labor relations ex- 
pert has discovered that, generally 
speaking, the toughest management 
nut to crack on the labor front is 
the boss who came up from the ranks. 
Why? Because he knows the score— 
he knows what the men want, how 
they feel, what they say to each 
other. He did it all himself once! 

He forgets two very important 
things: 

First, he went through the mill 10 
years ago, or 20 or 30. Even if condi- 
tions haven’t changed since his day 
—and they have—he himself has 
changed. Only congenital idiots re- 
main the same through time. The 
rest of us change, as the result of 
age, environment, social condition, 
business position and a host of other 
factors. 

And second and perhaps even more 
important; he forgets that he is not 
now, and never was, a “typical” shop 
worker or salesman or foreman or 
baker. If his skills and his mental 
processes had been “typical,” he 
would never have become the “boss.” 

What does this mean in terms of 
you bakery executives? 

The answer seems quite clear. 

I am willing to make these flat 
assertions about you, subject, of 
course, to individual exceptions: 

@ You are not now, and never 
were, a “typical” bakery employee. 
If you were, you would still be an 
employee, instead of running the 
business. 

@ You have changed—in viewpoint, 
in outlook, in personality—since you 
became an executive, even if that 
happy event occurred only yesterday. 

@® Your relations with the men and 
women in your own organization, and 
with your customers, have changed 
since you became a major executive. 

@ You don’t know your company’s 
customers—and their customers—as 
well as you once did. You may know 
some of them better, but they too 
are not likely to be “typical.” In- 
stead, they’re likely to be a handful 


of the big and important ones, in 
pretty much the same social area, 
and with pretty much the same out- 
look on life, as you have. 


A Disease of Success 


In short, you are suffering, to a 
greater or lesser degree, from the 
most fatal occupational disease of 
success—a narrowing, rather than a 
broadening of outlook and contacts. 
You may know more people than you 
ever knew before, but they tend to 
resemble each other more closely than 
ever. You’re isolated from the great 
masses, and particularly the great 
masses who buy your mass-produced 
products for ultimate consumption. 
You are, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, insulated from reality, insulated 
from the realities facing your own 
sales force, and their customers and 
prospects in turn. 

Is this an indictment of you—an 
accusation that you have fallen down 
en your job? Not at all. What has 
happened to you is a normal, natural 
thing. It is, to use a famous adver- 
tising phrase, one of the penalties 
of leadership. 

Is it important? To my mind, it is 
vitally important. The essence of 
good selling, and of good management 
—in any field—is to view the custom- 
er’s problems, and the salesman’s 
problems, from THEIR viewpoint. If 
you lose that touch, you may still be 
good, but it is doubtful if you can 
ever be great. 

Now then, what can you do about 
it? 

Well, the best thing you could do 
would be to come as close as you 
can humanly come to being a mem- 
ber of the masses again. But that 
is not an easy thing, nor a practical 
thing. 

So the next best thing to do, it 
seems to me, is to remember that you 
are not a typical bakery worker or a 
typical consumer of bread and other 
bakery products. I am not so foolish 
as to suggest that you stop exercis- 
ing your judgment, or using your 
accumulated knowledge of the bak- 
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ery business. All I am suggesting is 
that you do not kid yourself about 
knowing exactly how everyone in 
your plant thinks, and that you do 
not let either your wife or yourself 
believe that HER thoughts and feel- 
ings about bread and bakery goods 
are necessarily the same as those of 
the women who buy for those 34,- 
154,000 families with an annual in- 
come of well under $100 a week. 

The day-to-day problems of your 
business, such as those things which 
are being discussed this afternoon by 
other speakers, must obviously claim 
the greatest share of your attention. 
This is true of every business, and 
I am sure yours is no exception. 


Analyzing the Baking Business 


But now that you are away from 
your plants and your places of busi- 
ness, perhaps it would be a good 
idea for the next few minutes to dis- 
cuss a few things about the baking 
business—and particularly the bread 
business—which seems a little strange 
to people like me, who know nothing 
about your intimate problems and 
who wonder why you do some of the 
things you do. 

To begin with, my impression 
is that you are all fighting a sort 
of rear-guard action. I am cer- 
tainly not discounting the fact 
that bread is important, and that 
you may all be doing very well 
at present. But I think you will 
agree with me that bread is not 
now the important element in the 
food picture that it once was. 
Bread was once Lterally accepted 
as the staff of life; in fact, the 
word “bread” was—and still is— 
accepted as the word for “food.” 
But as the standard of living has 
risen, and as more and greater 
varieties of food products have 
been developed and made avail- 
able to the masses, bread has 
gradually lost its place of pri- 
macy in the diet. 

I don’t want to labor this point, 
because I know you are all familiar 
with what I mean. But I do believe 
it is extremely important. Bread was 
once—and not so terribly long ago— 
the basis of a meal. Now it is all too 
frequently a sort of dietary supple- 
ment, pretty much of secondary im- 
portance. 

The point is that, relatively speak- 
ing, bread and all baked goods rep- 
resent a relatively smaller and small- 
er percentage of the average family’s 
total food budget, and other foods 
represent a larger and larger per- 
centage of that budget. You are op- 
erating, therefore, in a static or de- 
clining market, rather than a natur- 
ally expanding one. 


Recognizing the Market 


The basic fact is, it seems to me, 
the most important single problem in 
your industry. And I am delighted 
to see that you have recognized it 
as such. If you had not, the industry- 
wide advertising and promotion you 
are doing, and the multiplicity of 
agencies you have set up in the mill- 
ing and baking industries to offset 
erroneous notions about bread and 
baked goods, and to increase their 
general use, would not be in opera- 
tion. 

Along with this basic situation and 
the shift from home baking of bread 
to commercial baking—a shift, we 
must remember, which has taken 
Place very largely within all our life- 
time—has come a standardization of 
Product in the bread field—the kind 
of shift which seems inevitable when 
Mass production gets to work. 

Individuality tends to disappear; 
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one man’s product tends to become 
exactly like another man’s product. 
And the net result is that the bread 
buyer is offered, in Chicago or Des 
Moines or Boston or Denver, a loaf 
of bread which is distinguishable 
from any other loaf of bread only 
by the wrapper which surrounds it. 
All of the breads taste alike, are ex- 
actly the same shape, and react in 
exactly the same way to the house- 
wife’s squeezing fingers. 

Now, to most advertising and pro- 
motional men, it appears axiomatic 
that when you are selling a product 
which basically is pretty much indis- 
tinguishable from other similar prod- 
ucts, the way to make your product 
stand out is to do something—in your 
packaging, in your method of sell- 
ing, in your advertising or promotion 
—to give your product a special char- 
acter, and make it stand out from 
the ‘crowd.” 

Who knows? Maybe—just maybe— 
there are ways to promote bread that 
are as good, or even better, than 
tying it up with balloons and circus 
clowns and carnival atmosphere. May- 
be it wouldn’t be a bad idea for one 
of you to begin promoting personali- 
ties again; to climb down, in a sense, 
off the big, impersonal big-business 
pitch and see if you can put a little 
personal warmth behind the people 
who make the bread you sell. After 
all, bread is a pretty personal thing; 
the consumer touches it with his 
hands and puts it in his mouth; and 
maybe the same consumer could be 
induced to think that your bread is 
better not only because it’s enriched 
and triple-wrapped and pre-sliced, 
but because YOU make it. 

_The one big fault, you see, of any 
kind of syndicated promotion is that 
it’s got to be pretty impersonal, be- 
cause it’s got to cover a lot of differ- 
ent people and a lot of different per- 
sonalities. And the one big advantage 
of individual promotion is that it can 
be made to express YOU and YOUR 
organization, and thus differentiate 
you and your product from every 
other similar product and organiza- 
tion. 

It seems to me that this is a prob- 
lem which it would well be worth 
your while to think about. 

Then there is another one, which 
happens to be a favorite of mine. 

It has always seemed to me that 
many packaged products, while they 
have done a good job of creating 
package recognition for themselves, 
have not utilized their packages for 
collateral selling as well as they 
might. I think this is true of the 
milk field, where the paper carton 
has provided a remarkable advertis- 
ing and selling opportunity which is 
still largely overlooked, and I think 
it is true of the bread business. 

I gather, for example, that one of 
your major problems is that of fresh- 
ness. I am told that you have de- 
veloped the sort of innocuous white 
loaf which is now pretty much stand- 
ard because housewives love to feel it 
yield under their fingers and thus 
convince themselves that because the 
bread is soft, it is therefore fresh. 


Anticipating a Problem 


Yet even with triple wraps and 
everything you can possibly do to 
the composition of the bread, some 
of it still gets stale in the kitchen 
or the pantry. And every time two 
or three slices get stale, some house- 
wife has a guilty feeling that she 
has wasted some money, even if it 
is only a penny or so, and she there- 
by becomes a more reluctant pur- 
chaser of bread than she was before. 

Why might it not be worth while 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Interstate Licks Problems in 
Modifying its Bread Wrapper 


Bread produced by the Interstate 
Baking Co. throughout the country 
is dressed up in new “picture wrap- 
pers.” The new multi-colored photo- 
graphic reproduction on the wrapper 
of each loaf is the most positive suc- 
cess after years of trying for such 
an effect by both bakery packaging 
people and printers, the company 
says. 

Intensive promotional campaigns 
and tie-ins are being used for the 
new wrapper in all sales areas. 

“We Photographed the Quality in 
Color!” Interstate said in describing 
its new packaging as showing slices 
of bread “bursting forth’ from the 
company’s traditional blue gingham 
wrapper. R. L. Nafziger, president of 
the company, wished the wrapper to 
not only protect the loaf but also 
enable the prospective customer to 
“see” the quality as well. The care 
with which the bread slices were 
photographed and reproduced causes 
them to stand out temptingly, with 
a third-dimensional quality, against 
the blue gingham background. 

Interstate illustrated its new wrap- 
per in color in the Chicago Tribune 
when breaking the campaign for But- 
ter-nut bread in the Midwest, and 
even went so far as to tell color 
camera fans how it was done: 

“You may be interested to know 
how we captured—so accurately—the 
quality, freshness and fine texture of 
Butter-nut bread slices. Using an 
Eastman Ektar lens and Kodachrome 
color film, we gave the slices 1 sec- 
ond at F32 exposure. From this an 
exact color rendering was made to 
protect against loss of delicate de- 
tail during high-speed reproduction.” 

With the trend of packaging gen- 
erally toward beauty as well as util- 
ity, Mr. Nafziger ended a feeling that 
ordinary wrappers did not supply all 
that was to be desired in bread pack- 





APPEAL—Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
has increased the appetite appeal of 
its distinctive blue gingham waxed- 
paper bread-wrapper design by pic- 
turing slices of bread “bursting forth” 
from the wrapper. Fine photographic 
reproduction gives a very realistic 
third-dimensional effect. 


aging by coming up with the com- 
pany’s new wrapper. It was developed 
and produced through cooperation 
with the Waxide Paper Co., Kansas 
City, and the Western Waxed Paper 
division of the Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., San Leandro, Cal. 
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SPONSORS TV SERIES 


The Braun Baking Co. of Pitts- 
burgh recently signed with United 
Television Programs, Inc., for 26 al- 
ternate weeks of the TV half hour 
film series, “Old American Barn 
Dance” featuring stars of the famous 
National Barn Dance program, 











QUALITY COOKIE LINE—The new Duncan Hines Cookies are produced by 
Imperial Brands, Inc., Inglewood, Cal., under franchise from Hines-Park Foods, 
ine. The plant has a capacity of 30,000 Ib. cookies per day. Imperial Brands 
introduced the new brand in printed cellophane packages created by Clay 
Crane, San Francisco designer, and produced by Milprint, Inc. Duncan Hines 
cookies are available in two printed cellophane bag sizes and in two box as- 
sortments packaged in overwrapped trays, both types of packages correspond- 
ing in design. The same cellophane overwrap is used for both box assortments, 
relying on a label to distinguish the contents. 



























The lowest priced flour is seldom 
the most economical. Cheap flour 
nearly always is made from cheap 
wheat, which is just another way of 
saying wheat of inferior baking 
properties. There is a hidden cost 





in this inferior flour that you can’t 
keep out of your profit and loss 
statement ... the pennies that leak 
away in petty production troubles, 
cripples and man-hour output de- 
clines. Real flour quality gives the 
maximum baking economy. And for 








that you always can rely on the 
famous RODNEY brands which 
have such a long record of super- 
ior baking. 
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Value of Training 
Industrial Truck 


Drivers Emphasized 


CHICAGO—The cost of not train- 
ing industrial truck drivers is many 
times the price of a proper program 
of instruction, according to J. L. Van 
Cara, driver-training expert of the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, who states that current train- 
ing of industrial truck drivers, ex- 
cept in the largest firms, is poor. 

He acknowledged that licensing 
drivers is a too-ambitious project, 
and said that he’d compromise for 
sound training programs, based on 
proven procedures that apply equally 
well to teaching individual drivers 
or whole classes. 

The first step, Mr. Van Cara said, 
is to insist that the manufacturer’s 
representative be around to explain 
and demonstrate its characteristics 
when the truck is installed. Before 
he ever gets onto the truck, the 
fledgling operator should understand 
its functions, abilities, limitations 
and capacity. He should know where 
the controls are and how they work. 


A Basic Code 


Mr. Van Cara listed several points 
which he feels make an excellent 
basic code for any company’s in- 
dustrial truck operators. 

Keep the body inside running line 
of the truck. 

No passengers should be permitted 
to ride on the trucks (a rule of great 
importance). 

Keep to the right of aisles when- 
ever possible. 

Slow down when vision is obstruct- 
ed. 

Stop at doors, corners, exits, etc., 
and sound horn. 

Use horn when approaching pe- 
destrians. 

Start, 
suddenly. 

Face in the direction of travel al- 
ways. Before backing up, look in the 
direction you will go. 

Carry only loads for which truck 
is meant. 

Reverse controls are not a _ sub- 
stitute for brakes. 

Driving with wet or greasy hands 
is dangerous, because it can cause the 
operator to lose control of the 
wheel. 

Slow down for wet or slippery 
floors. 

Stunt driving and horseplay should 
be eliminated. 

Trucks should be returned to the 
charging station or parking area at 
the end of the shift. 

Mr. Van Cara insists that the 
safety problem is not only associated 
with the driver, but with the entire 
plant. “A number of companies have 
achieved remarkable results by tak- 
ing simple precautions. Route mark- 
ings on floors and walls, for instance, 
are a good reminder to pedestrians 
that trucks are around. This is espe- 
cially true at cross aisles, or where 
there are blind turns. 

“It’s a good idea, too, to warn 
drivers, by signs and signals of un- 
usual ramps, blind corners, or low 
overhead obstructions.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICERS INSTALLED 

PITTSBURGH—New officers of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
Sylvania were installed at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the group. They in- 
clude Mrs. Mathilda Lapicki, Lapicki 
Bakery, Bellevue, president; Mrs. 
Amelia Hartner, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, McKees Rocks, vice president; 
Mrs, Mabel Mussman, Red Star Yeast 


stop, or turn gently, not 
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& Products Co., secretary; Mrs. Han- 
nah Traxler, Byrnes & Kiefer, his- 
torian, and Mrs. Alma Mandl, Mandl 
Bakery, Avalon, treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FOODS DISPLAY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A new 
products display will be a feature of 
the Institute of Food Technologists 
annual meeting hére June 10. Con- 
sumer food products or new or im- 
proved foods for institutional use 
that have not been in general distri- 
bution prior to Jan. 1, 1951, will be 
eligible for 2isplay. Space can be re- 
served through Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, II. 
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PITTSBURGH MEN’S CLUB 
HEARS PANEL DISCUSSION 


PITTSBURGH—A panel discussion 
was the feature of the January meet- 
ing of the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club. Moderator was 
Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., program 
chairman, and others who took part 
were John Posset, Kribel Bakery, 
bread; Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man Bakery, Millvale, sweet goods; 
Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue; Phil Wohlfarth, Wolfarth 
Bakery; Henry Kratchmar, Keystone 
Bakery, West Bridgewater, cakes; 
John Syka, Nills Bakeries, Braddock, 
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production; Harry Wulff, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Paul Cytlak, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., and Gus Mansch, Bonnett 
Bakery, Brookline, bread. 

Jules Bauer, Vienna Baking Co., 
McKeesport, presided at the meeting 
and welcomed as a new member Louis 
Fenics, McKeesport Baking Co. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LINEN INDUSTRY FILM 


CHICAGO—The Linen Supply As- 
sociation of America recently issued 
a new 15-minute sound-slide film in 
color, “Cleanliness at Your Service,” 
which tells about the linen and tow- 
el service. 
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Mr. Byrd Services His Sales-Boosting Baked Foods Rack 


Learn From a Grocer... 





Baked Goods Sales Increase from 
- Distribution of Recipe Booklets 


By EARL BYRD, Proprietor, 
Byrd’s Food Center 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Every time I go to a grocers meet- 
ing or a convention, I come back with 
ideas that I can put to work with 
profit. 

For example, like most independent 
food merchants, I had been struggling 
along with a baked goods department, 
if it could be truly called a depart- 
ment, paying no more attention to 
my baked goods than does the aver- 
age grocer. I let the bakery men put 
in what they wanted, take out what 
they wanted and for all I knew or 
cared, my baked goods department 
might well have been located on Mars 
or some other remote planet. 

In October, 1950, I attended the 
Virginia Independent Food Dealers 
Assn. convention in Roanoke. While 
there I saw a showing of the NARGUS 
film “Your Bakery Department.” 
What I saw made me ashamed of my 
own puny efforts to give my baked 
goods the real break they deserved. 

One of the display fixtures pictured 
in the film made a deep impression on 
me. When I got home I called in a 
local carpenter and got him to build 
me a baked goods fixture just like I 
wanted it. The whole set-up cost me 
about $40. It didn’t take me long to 
get this money (and more) back, be- 
cause within a matter of months I 
checked up and found that my baked 
goods sales had increased about 25%. 
Now, I call that a good investment. 

My store is not a big one as stores 
go. It is 25 by 60 ft., and my baked 
goods department occupies about 3% 
of my total store area (I’m counting 
in enough aisle space to make it easy 
for the customers to walk all around 
it.) I found that by taking time out 


every so often to spruce up my baked 
goods displays, it helped sell more 
items. By keeping close watch for 
items that do not sell, I discontinue 
them and in this way manage to keep 
down stales, thus helping the bakers to 
reduce their costs too, because if we, 
as grocers, let them overstock us, they 
and we both lose. We lose valuable 
space which we could use for other 
items and they lose money because 
there is no market for stale baked 
goods. 

During the 1951 VIFDA convention 
at Virginia Beach, I picked up anoth- 
er idea which is paying dividends. I 
stopped in at the exhibit of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council and had a chat 
with my friend Harold Wilder, secre- 
tary of the council. During the con- 
versation he said: 

“Earl, I’ve got an idea I'd like to 
have you try out. It has been running 
through my mind for a long time and 
I've been trying to get some of the 
bakers to tackle it, but it has been 
tough work. And it has been just as 
difficult to get a grocer to try it. Here 
is the idea: The American Institute 
of Baking has produced some mighty 
fine booklets which, if used properly 
by merchants, ought to increase their 
bread sales.” 

He reached into his pocket and took 
out a little folder entitled “Bread and 
Meat.” He pointed out to me that 
this little pamphlet contained about 
20 or so excellent recipes for the use 
of bread to extend meat dishes. As the 
booklet explains, here is a way to get 
the flavor and taste of meat, and sup- 
plement it with the body and nour- 
ishment of bread, and give the fam- 
ily better and more tasty meat dishes 
at less cost. He asked me if I would 
take a batch of these folders and 
hand them out, personally, to my cus- 
tomers with a word of explanation. I 


agreed. Next time he came to Ports- 
mouth he dropped out to see me and 
left me a supply of these booklets, 
together with a supply of “Sandwich 
Suggestions,” another interesting 
pamphlet gotten out by the American 
Institute of Baking. 

For the past two months, I’ve been 
handing out these booklets to my cus- 
tomers, explaining what they are all 
about. I’ve kept pretty close watch 
over my baked goods sales, and from 
what I can observe, these customers 
are now buying more bread than they 
did and I notice a very decided 
growth in baked goods sales gener- 
ally. ; 

The joke of this situation is that 
several times during the past few 
years, an offer to all grocers of a 
free supply of these booklets has 
been published in “Your Bakery De- 
partment,” appearing in the Virginia 
Foodsman publication, and from what 
Mr. Wilder tells me, there have been 
very few calls for them. Most of us 
have missed a good bet. 

Almost every time I go to a 
grocers’ meeting, some one gets 
up and makes the comment that 
“the bakers ought to do this” 
and the “bakers ought to do 
that,” but too few of us ever do 
any talking or thinking about 
what we could do to help our- 
selves sell more bread and other 
baked goods. 

Here, illustrating this article, is a 
picture of my baked goods depart- 
ment. I’m proud of the way it looks, 
glad to give it the space it occupies, 
and more than all, I’m happy at the 
increased sales and profits which 
have come as a result of keeping my 
eyes and ears open at conventions. 

My own experience with baked 
goods is just an illustration of what 
any of us can do if we try to help 
ourselves and live up to our title of 
“independent” merchants. Let’s stop 
depending on other people to help us 
over the hump, and do a little work- 
ing, thinking and planning on our 
own. It has paid off for me, and it 
will for you, too. 


Fathers D 











CMEERS FOR DAD--TOAST OF THE PARTY 





FATHER'S DAY—Cake retains its 
prominent place in Father’s Day pro- 
motions, as can be seen in the offi- 
cial poster shown above. The Fath- 
er’s Day Council is attempting to 
make the day as important to the 
food industry as Thanksgiving as it 
features dinner-at-home on the holi- 
day. Alvin Austin, director of the 
event, is planning several large pro- 
motions for the two weeks ending 
June 15. Father’s Day sales have 
increased 696% in 13 years to last 
year’s sales of $114 million. Promo- 
tion headquarters are at 50 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 
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CAKE TRANSFER — Edible, 
ferable cake decorations for Valen- 
tine’s Day have been developed by 
Westco Products, 1654 Long Beach 
Ave., Los Angeles 21. As seen above, 


trans- 


the decorations feature a “cupid’s 
heart” with blue birds and a red 
sugar heart pierced by golden ar- 
rows. Several designs of this type are 
available to fit other holiday occa- 
sions. 





Fuchs Baking Co. 
Decorations Spark 
Holiday Season 


The Fuchs Baking Co. in South Mi- 
ami, Fla., had a busy time over the 
holidays, with plenty of activities 
both inside the bakery and on the 
outside. 

First was its cooperation with the 
Christmas Seal drive. A 24 by 30-in. 
cake was decorated in the color and 
style of the current seal, and the big 
cake first placed in a downtown win- 
dow, then used for a week during the 
drive over TV. A number of smaller 
gingerbread cakes were decorated in 
a similar manner and used in store 
windows. 

On 24 of the large billboards used 
by the bakery scenes of the Nativity 
were set up, the only advertising be- 
ing the one word Holsum. Several 
extras were given to churches for 
use in outdoor displays. 

Two Christmas parties were held 
for employees, some 500 in all at- 
tending, with an exchange of gifts 
and presentation of the company 
bonuses featured. 

The big Christmas decorations set 
up outside the building, a snow cov- 
ered village 54 ft. long, was in place 
for more than two weeks—an esti- 
mated 75,000 visitors saw the pic- 
tured village and listened to the mu- 
sic which was played each evening. 

The holiday season was climaxed 
with a beautiful float in the Orange 
Bowl parade held on New Year’s Eve, 
an annual event which precedes the 
big Orange Bowl game on New 
Year’s Day. This float was in line 
with the general theme of much of 
the publicity of the past year—pro- 
tect the children. A playground scene 
showed children at play, in swings, 
on teeter boards and on a slide. The 
word Holsum appeared on the side 
of the float. 

A further attempt to create a 
safe place for children is a new pro- 
gram three nights a week on radio. 
Members of the faculty of several 
high schools are interviewed, as is 
a member of the school patrol] and a 
police officer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS RADIO SERIES 


The Frederic W. Ziv Co.’s new 
transcribed-syndicated radio series, 
“I Was a Communist for the FBI,” 
starring Dana Andrews as ex-FBl 
undercover agent Matt Cvetic, has 
been sold for broadcast to the Striet- 
mann Biscuit Co., a part of the United 
Biscuit Co. Strietmann bought the 
program for Norfolk, Va., Charles 
ton, W. Va., and Charleston, S.C. 
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NEW DRESS—Shown above is the 
eye-catching new cover of an old 
baking industry promotion friend— 


the Good Housekeeping’s 36-page 
Sandwich Manual. Over 200,000 of 
these sandwich manuals have already 
been supplied to consumers through 
grocery stores by the Blue Bonnet 
margarine department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and reports indicate 
that shoppers are just as enthusi- 
astic about them today as they were 
in 1950 when the manuals were sup- 
plied to the baking industry for con- 
sumer distribution. The booklet is 
said to be a highly effective continua- 
tion of the solid sales-building fact 
that “Nothing Sells Bread Like Sand- 
wiches.” 


Bakers Urged 
to Participate 
in Cherry Week 


CHICAGO — The National Red 
Cherry Institute is urging bakers to 
tie-in with promotions for National 
Cherry Week, Feb. 15-22. 

Available from the institute are 
full-color point of sale materials, in- 
cluding banners, table tents and 
screamers. The banners, 11 in. by 
16 in. in size, contain space for im- 
printing a firm’s name. 

The institute points out that na- 
tional magazines, newspapers, radio, 
television and other publicity and 
advertising outlets will be promoting 
cherry pie during February. Advance 
advertising and promotion for the 
event is under way, with a record 
amount of tie-in promotion by related 
industries, the institute reports. 

Point of sale materials can be ob- 
tained at no cost from the institute 
at 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 





IN NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 
Feb. 15 to 22...Celebrate with 





CHERRY PUE 


No reward’s quite so complete 
for those who tell no lie 
As a great big piece 
of “tart-but-sweet” 
Luscious CHERRY PIE! 
















Cherry Promotion Poster 
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A Column of Comment 


Bread Salesmanship 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


out the entire country, nevertheless different techniques are used in 


Wace bread is a basic product, sold by commercial bakers through- 


various areas. Unfortunately, it has come to be accepted that these 
methods are effective for the most part only in the sections where they 


have been employed for some time. 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. Possibly with some variations, a 
sales approach that has been used successfully in the South may inject 
new life in bread merchandising in the North. A number of years ago the 
Bakery Sales Assn. was formed for the purpose of coordinating sales ideas 
from all sections of the country. To this day we don’t know why that organi- 
zation didn’t succeed, as there was a definite need for it. The fact remains, 
however, that it has been out of existence for some time. The gap is now 


being closed by E. J. Sperry’s School 
of Bread Salesmanagement in Chi- 
cago. It affords bread sales managers 
or others interested in the profitable 
distribution of bread an excellent op- 
portunity to broaden their knowledge 
of distribution methods, which is 
something that will react to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. It is activities 
such as Mr. Sperry is carrying on 
that are helping to improve the po- 
sition of the baking industry through- 
out the country. 


SELLING NEW CUSTOMERS: One 
of the most difficult tasks for whole- 
sale bakery salesmen is to establish 
new connections. Usually the pros- 
pects they call on are supplied by 
other bakeries, and it requires excel- 
lent salesmanship to break into this 
business. 

There are, however, several ways 
by which this may be accomplished. 
In the first place, the bakery may 
create such a consumer demand 





through its advertising that distribu- 
tors will voluntarily want to carry 
their products. Secondly, salesmen 
may be able to convince prospects 
that there is a profit to be made 
through their goods that they are 
missing. And third, salesmen may be 
able to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of a retail grocer’s bakery 
department that will result in in- 
creased sales. 

These are all approaches which can 
be used to advantage by the intelli- 
gent salesman. These facts should be 
pointed out to him by his supervisor. 
If a wholesale bakery, regardless of 
its size, has an adequate sales train- 
ing program, this work can be ac- 
complished at sales conferences. 

& 


ATTITUDE OF SALESMANSHIP: 
Unless a bakery salesman, or a sales- 
man for any other type of business 
for that matter, has the proper at- 





Methods That Sell to Women ... 


Customer Service 
Leads to Volume, 


Profit Builders 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


Year’s resolution, it’s not too late 

right now. And, I hope that part 
of that resolution will say “better 
goods and services for my customers.” 
Constant effort to do a better job will 
inevitably lead to greater volume and 
profit . . . the basic reason for being 
in business. 

You know how to bake better 
goods. By better goods, of course, we 
mean more nearly like “homemade.” 
The more nearly we approach the 
best of homemade baked goods, the 
homemade appearance and flavor; the 
more customers we’ll have knocking 
at the door, and the more those 
customers will buy. 

But, what about better services? 
There are so many ways to give your 
customers and the prospective custo- 
mers better service. Mrs. Shopper will 
appreciate your efforts. Good-will is a 
powerful sales tool, and every baker 


[‘ you neglected to make a New 





can build good-will with more shop- 
pers ... there’s an unlimited field. 

Of course, services may vary from 
the simple courtesies that cost noth- 
ing to more detailed service that is a 
definite part of an advertising budg- 
et. The extent of these activities de- 
pend upon the class of trade you 
have, the area serviced, competition 
and the type of baked goods you fea- 
ture. 


Sandwich Suggestions Useful 


How many of your women shop- 
pers have the task of packing lunches 
for children and adults every day? 
Perhaps many of them. If you’ve ever 
done it, you know that packing 
lunches with imagination, that are 
tempting and appetizing, is a mighty 
monotonous job. You have so many 
different breads and rolls that are 
the foundation of excellent sand- 

(Continued on page 46) 





titude toward his work, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that ultimately he 
will prove to be a failure. He must 
like his work, and reflect that atti- 
tude in his contact with customers. 


This is something that bakery sales 
managers can learn only through 
working directly with their sales rep- 
resentatives. That means that they 
should go out on their routes with 
them whenever they can, and observe 
their reaction to their work. 

Route supervisors also should be 
able to sense how the salesmen under 
their supervision react to their work. 
There again the responsibility rests 
with the sales manager, for he must 
be certain that his supervisors are 
able to discern these and other char- 
acteristics of the salesmen. 


PERSONALITY IN SELLING: Per- 
haps this is not the time to discuss 
this question, when manpower is 
short, but nevertheless personality in 
salesmen is one of the most important 
factors sales managers should watch 
for in building their sales forces. We 
have known many salesmen who were 
efficient, clean and hard-working, and 
yet they were unable to build a sat- 
isfactory volume of business. 

This was through no fault of theirs. 
It simply was that these men were 
not cut out to be salesmen. In selling 
such goods as bakery products, where 
contacts must be made with custo- 
mers day after day, salesmen must 
be able to establish friendly contacts. 


This can only be accomplished 
when salesmen have the type of per- 
sonality that draws other people to 
them. By this we certainly do not 
mean the back-slapping, story-telling 
type of so-called salesmanship. It is 
the friendly salesman, who knows his 
own business, can help his customers 
increase their volume of bakery sales 
and who has the sales personality we 
refer to. 

& 


PROTECT DELIVERY EQUIP- 
MENT: With the uncertainty that 
prevails today over the ability to ob- 
tain new delivery equipment and all 
other types of supplies, bakers should 
take particular care to protect that 
which they now have. Metals are in 
short supply, and this can affect al- 
most every phase of the baking indus- 
try. 

In the case of delivery trucks, it 
should be remembered that they are 
one of the most effective means of 
advertising at the disposal of whole- 
sale bakers. Very few consumers have 
an opportunity to see or visit whole- 
sale plants, but they do see their 
trucks on the streets daily. 

The condition of these trucks has 
a direct bearing on consumer opinion 
of the bakeries which operate them. 
If the trucks are clean, carry suit- 
able advertising messages on their 
panels and in general make a good 
appearance, the bakery operating 
them benefits accordingly. Truck con- 
dition is something that all bakers 
operating them should watch closely. 
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CHARLES E. DYKES NEW 
HINES-PARK DIRECTOR 


ITHACA, N.Y.—The addition of 
Charles E. Dykes to the board of 
directors of Hines-Park Foods, Inc. 
here has been announced by Roy H 
Park, president. 

Also announced by the firm was 
the appointment of Dudley Stark 
as Texas district manager. He will 
work with companies which have 
franchises under the Duncan Hines 
food program. 

About 150 food products packed 
under Duncan Hines label were dis- 
played by the compay at the Atlantic 
City food conventions during January. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO SERVE AS SECRETARY 
DENVER—Fred Linsenmaier, Lin- 








senmaier Bakers Service, Denver, 
treasurer of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn., also will assume the 


duties of secretary until a successor 
to the late T. W. Kunde is named. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUGAR PRODUCTION 

NEW YORK—tThe 1951-52 world 
production of sugar is estimated at 
33,912,500 metric tons raw value, a 
new record, versus 33,343,355 tons in 
1950-51 by F. O. Licht, European sug- 
ar authority, according to reports re- 
ceived by B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar 











MOVING? - 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 


and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The American Baker 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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pO 
BAKER LEADS CAMPAIGN 
FOR NEW HOSPITAL 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, MO.—Dedica- 
tion of the Memorial Hospital in 
Mountain View, Mo., an occasion 
which has been looked forward to for 
more than five years by Earl Sharp, 
owner of Sharp’s Bakery in that 
community, took place Jan. 13. Be- 
cause the town did not have hospital 
facilities Mr. Sharp and other persons 
in the town started working on a 
campaign to raise funds to erect a 
building. Several months ago comple- 
tion of the structure was hampered 
by absorption of funds on hand and 
a debt of $6,000. Mr. Sharp and his 
brother, Arthur Sharp, then paid off 
the indebtedness and finished con- 
struction of the building. 


economist and broker. The increase 
of only 569,145 tons in estimated 
1951-52 production is one of the 
smallest postwar, and is below the 
rate at which consumption has been 
rising in recent years, according to 
the statement. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A. E. STALEY APPOINTMENTS 


DECATUR, ILL.—Appointment of 
two sales representatives has been 
announced by Paul Doolen, manager 
of the industrial sales department of 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. Wendell 
Ray, formerly price and market an- 
alyst in the home office at Decatur, 
has been promoted to sales represen- 
tative in Staley’s Philadelphia office. 
Clint A. Pickett, formerly with the 
G. & D. Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill., has 
been appointed a sales representa- 
tive in Staley’s Chicago office. 
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The miracles of Nature... ... Were here before us. 


But the birth of freedom.. 
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... Inspired miracles of sweat and toil... ... To produce Man's Daily Bread. 
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The golden grain reaper of McCormick. 
(et entero 


Dr. Funk creates the word ‘‘vitamin”’. Dr. Williams’ discovery of Vitamin 
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... The American Institute of Baking. 








Miracles that made America strong. I That gave us basic protective foo 
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But the birth of freedom... 


.. And the growth of young America... 
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gave us basic protective foods. 








That gave us ‘freedom from want”. 
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ASK YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN FOR THE MERCHANDISING PLAN! 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE BAKING INDUSTRY | 

















makes you 
glad you are 
an American... 


makes you 


proud you are 
a baker! 





ASK YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN FOR THE MERCHANDISING PLAN! 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 

new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


American 
Tradition----- 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 
initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 
The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 
facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 
fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 
control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 
flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 
Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 
of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 
modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 
These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 
of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Hew Mills of 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 









Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 
in your shop- 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














STRATEGIC LOCATION SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Ir SOFT WHEAT MAP 
RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
* CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. — 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
































A cmME~Ewans Company 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Wamego Milling Co. THE CROWN BAG CO. 
— WAMEGO, KANSAS aa eg ys aa 
ele one 
Over a Ce ntur Y of M al l ing P rogrTess Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour aut In Used Bags & New 
> ... Cotton and Burlap 
Q HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 4 
* Since 1821 * CONNECTIONS DESIRED Bags For All Purposes 

















— FOR BUILDING 


QUALITY BREAD = [CJ 
Super-Flour is designed and milled 


to do something more than make a ie 

tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 

patent from selected hard winter 

wheats for proven baking merit pro- 

vides extra values ... values that aa 
produce a definitely superior loaf. 

SUPER-FLOUR means quality all ) 
the way ... from the wheat we 

choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 

duce for you. 


uper|iour 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY,’ Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Bakeries Included 
Among Winners of 


Sanitation Awards 


ALHAMBRA, CAL.—A number of 
bakeries are in the list of 33 Califor- 
nia food plants that have been 
awarded annual honor roll awards for 
“consistent achievement in maintain- 
ing a high standard of excellence in 
food plant sanitation during the year 
1951.” The awards are presented by 
Food Sanitation Service, a division of 
Food & Drug Service, Inc., an inde- 
pendent company which appraises the 
processing of foods and the sanitary 
conditions under which they are proc- 
essed, handled and stored. 

The plants winning the awards 
“have been thoroughly and regularly 
inspected at least once each month 
and in most cases once a week and 
have been found to be consistently 
manufacturing, packing and storing 
food products under rigid sanitary 
requirements set by Food & Drug 
Service, Inc.,” the firm reports. 

Baking establishments receiving 
the awards include Di Carlo’s Na- 
tional Bakery, Inec., San Pedro; 
Golden Crust Bakery, Bakersfield; 
Grandma Baking Co., Los Angeles and 
Oakland plants; Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
Los Angeles and Montebello plants; 
Oroweat Baking Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco plants, and Snowflake 
Baking Co, San Diego.e 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN TOOL WORKS 
NAMES PAN DIVISION 
CINCINNATI—The American Tool 
Works Co. here, manufacturer of the 
“Thro-Away” aluminum foil pan, has 
announced that its pan division has 
been named the American Pan divi- 
sion. 
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Bakery Workers’ Rate 
of Pay Up 5.7% 


WASHINGTON — Union scales of 
bakery workers rose 5.7%, or 8¢ an 
hour, on the average, between July 1, 
1950, and July 1, 1951, according to 
a survey conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Specialized hand shops made great- 
er gains than mechahized standard 
shops. Hebrew nationality bakeries, 
with an average rise of 12¢ an hour, 
led the upward movement. Workers 
in hand bread and cake shops had 
their scales advanced 10¢ an hour, 
on the average, while those in ma- 
chine bread and cake shops, which 
employed over half of the workers 
Studied, registered an average in- 
crease of 7¢. 


Approximately 85% of the 75,000 
unionized bakery workers in the 74 
cities included in the study benefited 
from scale revisions, which generally 
ranged from 5¢ to 15¢ an hour. 


Union scales are defined as the 
minimum wage rates, or maximum 
schedules of hours, agreed upon 
through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade unions. Over- 
time beyond established daily and 
weekly hours is excluded. The scales 
do not reflect premium rates; thus, 
they do not represent total hourly 
earnings of union bakery workers. 

On July 1, 1951, the average union 
Scale for bakery workers was $1.45 
an hour, and varied by type of bak- 
ing from $1.18 in cracker and cookie 
plants to $2.04 in Hebrew bakeries. 


"and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who 
didn’t! 

To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 
portant considerations”. 

But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union’s mammoth 


UNION BAG & PAPER 


CORPORATION @ WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 4 































































Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-containe 
mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers| 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greate! 
extent than ever before. 


\TRADE MARK/ 





More so every day. . . 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS lsu 


*August, 1951 research stud: 





COTTINGHAM DOUGHNUT 
MACHINE FIRM MOVES 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Cot- 


tingham Hol’n One Donut Machine 
Co. has moved its sales headquarters 


The machine weighs 6% lb. and 
turns out doughnuts at a rate of 48 
a minute. The hopper holds enough 
mix to make 13% doz. doughnuts 
without refilling. The firm recently 








VANILLIN REPRESENTATIVE 

MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow 
Chemical Co. here has been named 
world market sales representative 
for Vanillin by the Ontario Paper Co., 


to Little Rock from the West Coast, 
where it had been operating about 
six months. The firm has made ar- 
rangements with the Southwest Die 
Casting Corp. to make dies for the 
machines and plans to place a plant 
in operation at Jacksonville, Ark. 
Mitchie Cunningham designed and 
patented the portable machine after 
three years of experimentation. 


held a sales session, attended by 30 
distributors from 15 states. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








SALES DIRECTOR NAMED 
NEW YORK —Arthur N. Duffy 
has been named director of sales for 
the National Biscuit Co. He former- 
ly was sales manager of the firm’s 
Atlantic division. 


Ltd. An increased supply of the prod- 
uct will be available from a new 
$1,300,000 plant now under construc- 
tion in Thorold, Canada. The plant, 
being built by the paper firm, is 
designed to produce 400,000 lb. an- 
nually, and can be expanded to in- 
crease that output. Commercial 
quantities should be available in the 
last half of 1952. 
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nial (nsumer Size 


PAPER FLOUR BAGS 


2 Ib...5 lb...10 Ib... 25 Ib. 
or 50 Ib. SIZES! 















@ You'll like Chase consumer-size paper flour bags. 
The paper is gleaming white and fine textured! It pro- 
vides the ideal base for the sharp, colorful printing of 
your brand name! Chase flour bags stimulate sales 
because their arresting appearance appeals to con- 
sumers! Made in standard sizes and shapes and espe- 
cially adaptable to automatic closing devices. For 
complete information, write us today. Your Chase 


Salesman will be glad to show samples. 
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Want to know how to get a better con- 
tainer for your product. Then write 
today for free booklet, Worth Looking 
Into.” 
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bg A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE + DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS + BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH »* KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N. C.* HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O.* WORCESTER, MASS. * CROSSETT, ARK.* SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Use of Chemical Additives in 


the most abundant and varied 

diet of any nation in history. 
This is possible because of improve- 
ments in food production and tech- 
nology. Chemicals have played an 
important role in many of these im- 
provements. 

When this country was settled, 
nine farm workers produced enough 
food for themselves and one city 
dweller. By 1940, one farm worker 
could produce enough for himself and 
nine others. Today the ratio has fur- 
ther increased; 14 urban dwellers now 
depend on each farm laborer. This 
efficiency has been achieved even 
though there have been increasing 
difficulties from disease and insect 
pests and the depletion of three quar- 
ter million acres of fertile land by 
soil erosion. 

The food processors have matched 
the progress on the farm by creating 
new industries for food preservation. 
Today there is available in every 
community a steady supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and processed 
products that retain practically all 
of the nutritive quality and appetiz- 
ing flavor of the fresh product. Dairy 
products and baked goods are dis- 


i HE American people now enjoy 


Editor’s Note: A news story reporting the National Research 
Council’s discussion of the oftentimes valuable use of chem- 
ical additives in foods appeared on page 12 of THE AMERI- 
CAN BAKER for January, 1952. The essential text of the report 
appears here because of the growing consciousness of the 
American public to the possible dangers contained in their 
foods. The public should be considered by those using chem- 
icals to benefit these foods, and the reason for the inclusion of 
chemicals explained. As the food protection committee of the 
council says: “Foods are themselves composed of chemicals 
such as carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Chemical additives 
are employed to improve nutritional value, enhance quality 
or consumer acceptability, preserve food, or make it more 


readily available.” 


tributed regularly to rural and urban 
customers. 

These achievements were made 
possible by the discovery of many 
new scientific principles in biology, 
chemistry and engineering, and by 
the invention of new machinery. The 
public has recognized the obvious ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of 
labor-saving machinery such as the 
tractor, corn picker, pea sheller and 
frozen food locker. Many people, how- 
ever, have not been aware of the 





TWO BAKERY-TESTED {SP 
QUALITY FLOURS (4) 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 



















importance of chemicals in this pro- 
gram or the nature of the problems 
presented by their use. 


This statement has been prepared 
by the food protection committee to 
give some of the basic facts regard- 
ing the use of chemicals in foods, and 
the research and legal measures now 
being employed by industry and gov- 
ernment to ensure protection of the 
public. 


CHEMICALS NATURALLY 
IN FOODS 


The constituents of foods are chem- 
icals and may be classified as carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, 
water and accessory factors such as 
vitamins. The carbohydrates include 
various sugars, starches, dextrins, 
celluloses and gums. Most of these 
are oxidized in the body to release 
energy for muscular activity and 
other chemical reactions. The fats 
and oils supply energy and essential 
fatty acids and facilitate absorption 
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Our Foods 


of fat soluble vitamins. The amino 
acids from proteins are used as build- 
ing materials for muscles’ and other 
tissues or as a source of energy. The 
minerals such as salts of calcium and 
phosphorus are used in building skel- 
etal structures and teeth. There are 
vitamins of various types present 
which regulate cell functions and are 
essential to normal metabolism even 
though they are present in minute 
quantities. Such factors as the variety 
of crop, soil fertility or nutrition, 
intensity of sunlight during growth, 
disease, and methods of harvest and 
storage affect the chemical composi- 
tion and nutritional quality of each 
product. 


Each foodstuff consists of chemicals 
that are more or less characteristic 
of it. Milk, for example, contains 
water and solid matter, the latter 
consisting of a variable amount of 
butterfat, milk sugar (lactose), pro- 
teins (such as casein and lactalbu- 
min), minerals (notably calcium and 
phosphorus), and other chemical con- 
stituents. These constituents of milk 
vary somewhat according to the 
breed, the individual cow, the period 
of lactation, and the nature of the 
feed of the cow. Milk from Holstein 
cows is somewhat lower in fat and 
carotenoid pigments than that of 
either Jersey or Guernsey. Milks from 
different sources are quite generally 
blended or standardized to a definite 
level of butterfat. 


Milk received at evaporating plants 
at different seasons and from differ- 
ent herds varies in stability to heat 
which affects the consistency of the 
finished product. Heat stability is de- 
pendent upon the balance in the milk 
of the natural mineral salts, particu- 




















Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EASTER 






RUSSELL-MILLER’S 





_, FOR THE SRD YEAR... AND 
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ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SALES BUILDERS IN BAKING HISTORY! 


Here, bigger and better than ever, is your Springtime 
money-maker, the Russell-Miller Cake Easter Egg 
promotion. A proved sales success, with terrific : 
appeal for adults and children, your customers! | 
Included is colorful display material, signs, 








banners, cutouts, Easter Baskets, shredded 
Cellophane, the cute wooly lamb and the 
big soft Easter Bunny. Find out how 
to get the entire kit at no extra cost 
when you buy moisture-controlled ‘Geils 
AMERICAN BEAuTY CAKE FLouR. ~\ 
Ask your Russell-Miller salesman VES 
or write or wire direct, NOW. ; 











Extra Material Available: 
Easter Bunny, 
Baskets and Cellophane 
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| Special Baking 
Equ ipment... 


The kit contains tested 


formulas and decorating 
| D EST O - LL sheets. The aluminum molds 
0 shown are available at 


reasonable extra cost 
if you do not have the 
Cake Easter Egg 
baking equipment. 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


larly the proportions of calcium, phos- 
phate and citrate. It is often neces- 
sary, therefore, to add one or the 
other of these chemicals in order to 
produce sufficient heat stability for a 
marketable product. This is a case of 
adding a constituent normal to milk 
to help standardize the product. 

Standardization procedures com- 
parable to those described for milk 
are carried out on various other 
foods, as in the blending of wheat 
varieties to secure a flour of uniform 
baking quality. 


WHAT IS A CHEMICAL 
ADDITIVE? 


In addition to the natural varia- 
tion in chemical composition of food- 
stuffs, chemicals may be incorporated 
during the growing or during the 
storage and processing of the food. 
These chemicals may be described, 
for convenience, as ‘‘additives.”” When 
they are introduced to preserve or 
improve the quality of the product, 
they are known as intentional addi- 
tives because they are purposely 
added to serve a specific need. Such 
materials as artificial coloring, syn- 
thetic flavors, sweeteners, vitamins 
for enriching bread, mold inhibitors, 
bactericides, antioxidants, emulsi- 
fiers and minerals are intentional ad- 
ditives. They are added to the food 
product in carefully controlled 
amounts during processing. 

In addition to the intentional addi- 
tives, other chemical additives may 
be present in foods when they are 
marketed. These are known as inci- 
dental additives. For example, pesti- 
cides required for the production of 
crops may remain in small quantities 
on foods. They can be avoided on or 
in foods to a large extent by proper 
use of materials during the growing 
and processing of the crop. 


WHY ARE INTENTIONAL CHEMI- 
CAL ADDITIVES USED? 


Every chemical used in food pro- 
duction and processing should im- 
prove nutritional value, enhance 
quality or consumer acceptability, 
preserve food, or make it more read- 
ily available to the public. Since there 
are many methods of improving food 
products and the efficiency of their 
production, only a few examples can 
be cited. 

The enrichment of flour and bread 
with essential nutrients has improved 
the diet of the American people. The 
controlled addition of iodides to table 
salt to prevent goiter, and fluorides 
to drinking water to help prevent 
tooth decay, have long been advocated 
by responsible groups. 

Uniform products are expected by 
the public and chemicals are used 
to help attain this uniformity. Ex- 
amples of such use of chemicals are 
the addition of naturally occurring 
materials such as phosphates and cit- 
rates to evaporated milk, minute 
amounts of dyes to color margarine 
or to color butter to compensate for 
seasonal variations, and flavoring 
agents, both natural and synthetic, 
to control flavor intensity in many 
processed foods. Consumer dissatis- 
faction would result if, for example, 
brand-name products differed in fla- 
vor or color with every package. 

Chemical additives are needed to 
preserve some foods and their use has 
long been an accepted practice. Spic- 
ing and smoking of food products are 
typical examples of food preserva- 
tion. Vinegar or sodium propionate 
is frequently used to prevent the 
molding of bread. Antioxidants may 
be added to fats and fatty foods to 
prevent rancidity. Under no circum- 
stances can preservatives be justi- 
fied as a substitute for good sanitary 
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practice. It is obvious, however, that 
the cost of food would be increased 
and its distribution would be handi- 
capped by omitting them. 


NECESSITY FOR THE USE 
OF PESTICIDES 


Maintenance and improvement of 
the present nutritional status of the 
American public is contingent upon 
the continued production of an ade- 
quate food supply. Plant and animal 
pests rank among the foremost causes 
of food destruction, food deteriora- 
tion and food contamination. Hence, 
the necessity of protecting growing 
crops and produce from serious at- 
tack by insects, plant diseases, and 
other pests is recognized both from 
the standpoint of quantity and the 
quality of the food produced. In re- 
cent years science has placed in the 
hands of the farmer, the food handler 
and the food processor many valu- 
able chemicals to aid in the unend- 
ing war against pests of all types. 

The possibility that small quanti- 
ties of pesticide residues may remain 
after harvest in the edible portion of 
treated crops has caused concern be- 
cause some pesticides are known to 
be toxic to warm-blooded animals, 
and also because some crops need 
to be sprayed 5 to 12 times during 
the growing season to prevent dam- 
age by insects and crop diseases. Fre- 
quently, stored products such as the 
cereal grains must be further treated 
with fumigants to prevent infesta- 
tion by insects and the growth if 
micro-organisms. 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS FROM 
THE USE OF PESTICIDES 


What would happen if chemicals 
were not used to control pests on 
crops? No one has risked such an 
experiment on a large scale. It is 
possible, however, to ascertain what 
is happening in spite of the best con- 
trol measures and give some reliable © 
opinions of what might be expected. 

The corn borer was introduced into 
Massachusetts from Europe about 
1917 and by 1927 had extended to 
Ohio. Within the past 15 years it 
spread into the Corn Belt with losses 
of 30 to 50% on many Illinois and 
Iowa farms. Corn production was 
seriously threatened before DDT was 
introduced because losses increased 
from $5 million, in terms of 1941 
prices, to $103 million in 1948 and © 
$350 million in 1949 on the same = 
basis. If chemical controls had not 
been developed in 1950, food for the 
livestock industry would have been 
reduced. 

In Pennsylvania, yields of un- 
sprayed apple trees declined over a 
6-year period so that they averaged 
only 2 bu. per tree as compared to 
11 bu. from sprayed trees next to 
them. A survey of sprayed and un- 
sprayed orchards in that state showed 
that 82% of the unsprayed fruit was 
destroyed by scab. Qualified authori- 
ties readily admit that this disease 
would eliminate apples as a crop in 
Pennsylvania if trees were not 
sprayed regularly. 

These examples give some indica- 
tion of how severely a single insect 
or disease may affect agricultural 
production. It must be remembered 


that there are thousands of these @ 


pests each attacking crops and live- 
stock in varying degrees. The battle 
lines between them and man are 
well drawn. Pests must be controlled 
or the food supply of the nation will 
decrease markedly in quantity and 
quality. These inescapable facts make 
it plain that chemicals are destined 
to continue as much a part of farm- 
ing as the tractor. 
(Continued on page 60) 











KEY to bakery profits... 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A NEW HIGH SIGN 


For A Flour of Quality 


GOOCH’S BEST 
perrormance FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 

















GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 









Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING ¢© KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Gread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 














Returning to the home office after 
an extensive selling trip through Kan- 
sas, Jones was afraid the slight vol- 
ume of orders he had obtained might 
not go very well with the boss. In- 
stead, that worthy received him with 
boisterous cordiality, crying, ‘“My boy, 
I’m proud of you! We’ve been getting 
letters from all over Kansas—many 
from places we’d never even heard 
of—saying they have seen our sam- 
ples. How did you manage it?” 

“Oh, that—that wasn’t anything,” 
Jones said modestly. 

“Yes, it was!” the boss insisted. 
“Now, tell us how you did it.” 

The salesman grinned, as he re- 
plied simply: “Cyclone!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


How desperate the housing situa- 
tion continues to be may be surmised 
from the following touching incident: 

In a certain southern city, a house- 
holder who is subject to nightmares 
advertised in the local newspaper: 

“Room and board offered to couple 
who would not object to screaming 
in the night.” 

Before the crack of dawn the fol- 
lowing morning, the telephone rang 
and a woman’s desperate voice came 
over the wire: 

“I have just read your ad in the 
morning paper. Tell me, just how 
often would you require us_ to 


scream?” 
¢$¢¢ 


“Now look here, fellow,” the Army 
doctor snarled at the draftee, “you 
know very well you wouldn’t come to 
me in civilian life with a little thing 
like this.” 

“You’re darned right I wouldn't,” 
drawled the recruit. “I’d send for 


¢$¢¢ 


A portly amateur soprano seeking 
a job in vaudeville went to an agent 
with a list of the “numbers” she 
could sing. The agent glanced through 
it and then looked up at the girl. 

“You've got a pretty big repertoire, 
haven’t you?” he said. 

“Well,” replied the singer, blush- 
ing slightly, “it’s the breathing that 
develops one, you know.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A go-getting press agent succeeded 
in having printed in a radio column 
this ecstatic item: “When not facing 
the microphone or TV cameras, X—, 
the songstress, can always be found 
on a pair of skis.” Which prompted 
one of the comics to retort: “She 
must have a h— of a time taking 


a bath.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The boxers chasing each other 
around the ring kept treading on the 
toes of the small referee. At last he 
lost patience and called them to the 
center. “If you two don’t stop tread- 
ing on my feet,” he shouted, ‘‘there’s 
going to be a fight.” 


¢$¢¢ 


The glances that over cocktails 
seem so sweet, may be less charming 
over shredded wheat. 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
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pO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
pright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
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score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The baking temperature should 
be increased when a loaf of bread 
is made containing a high percentage 
of milk solids. 

2. When bread is cooled in a vac- 
uum cooler, it should be placed in the 
cooler as soon as it is out of the oven. 

3. The average 9-in. two crust pie 
will require about 10 oz. pie dough. 

4. Sweetened condensed milk does 
not sour as quickly as evaporated 
milk because of its sugar content. 

5. A balanced formula for marsh- 
mallow should contain 4% gelatin. 

6. When a soft water is used to 
make bread doughs, the bread will 
be improved if some yeast food is 
used in the dough. 

7. A dozen cake doughnuts weigh- 
ing 1 lb. after frying should have 
absorbed at least 4 oz. shortening 
during the frying period. 

8. Tapioca is derived from the fruit 
of the tapioca tree which grows in 
South America and Africa. 

9. When changing a formula calling 
for 6 lb. non-fat milk solids to sweet- 
ened condensed non-fat milk, it is 
necessary to use 10 lb. of this ingre- 
dient and to reduce the water 2 lb. 
and the sugar in the formula by 2 Ib. 

10. In order to make 100 lb. 
“straight” flour, about 24% bu. wheat 
is used. 

11. The temperature of the refrig- 
erator should be from 40 to 44° F. 
when retarding Danish pastry. 

12. When discussing frozen fruit, 
the term 3 to 1 pack means that 3 
Ib. sugar is used with 1 Ib. fruit. 

13. The crust color of angel food 
can be improved by replacing 10% 
of the cane or beet sugar with corn 
sugar. 

14. Invert syrup is at times used 
in making sponge cakes in order to 
improve their keeping quality. 

15. The acid content of the cheese 
used for cheese cakes has little to do 


ee cae ns naman ON SEHR 
SHORTAGE OF WOOD HITS 
MEXICAN BAKERS 


Reports coming from Pachuca, in 
the state of Hidalgo, Mexico, show 
that bakeries of the city are in grave 
danger of work stoppage because of 
the scarcity of wood for their ovens. 
The Forestry Commission in Mexico 
is now engaged in a strenuous con- 
servation campaign and wood is not 
Permitted for cooking purposes. 
(Mexico has heretofore used charcoal 





‘in great quantities as well as wood 


for home and industrial purposes. ) 
The Mexican baking industry, outside 
of the city, is very primitive, and 
there are few gas or gasoline ovens 
in the provinces. The industry, through 
its association, has tried to modern- 
ize establishments, but runs against 
inherent opposition to new ideas by 
bakers in the hinterlands. Added to 
this is the fact that they do not have 
necessary finances to install modern 
— ovens even of the simplest 


Seniesa 


with the falling down of the filling 
during or after baking. 

16. Pure lard is preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oil 
for greasing pans. 

17. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 
times used instead of cornstarch in 
powdered sugar to prevent lumping. 

18. Vinegar is sometimes used in 
bread doughs during the summer 
months in order to decrease the ten- 
dency for the bread to mold. 


19. Most wholesale bread plants use 
sponge doughs because they require 
less work. 

20. Milk cannot be used in making 
lemon pie filling because the milk 
will curdle due to the acid in the 
lemon juice. 
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CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
ANNOUNCED BY WESTCO 


LOS ANGELES—Several changes 
in sales personnel have been an- 
nounced by Westco Products here. 

Milo Christensen, who was form- 
erly associated with Peerless Yeast 
Co., is now representing Westco in 
the San Francisco Bay area and Mon- 
terey Peninsula, having succeeded 
Jules Heinemann. The New Mexico 
and El Paso area is now being cov- 
ered by Harold Keefe, who was for 
many years associated with Three 
Brothers Baking Co., and Davidson 
Baking Co. in Portland, and at one 
time operated his own baking plant 
in Bend, Ore. Mr. Keefe succeeds 
Frank Skinner and will make his 
headquarters in Albuquerque, N.M. 








MENTE DAINTY PRINTS | 


Clear, fresh, wearable colors in stylish, 
attractive designs to please milady—and 
the whole family 


MAKE EVERY BAG A 
PREMIUM—AND WATCH 
YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to 
handle and stack—no skidding. Dura- 
ble and safe—no breakage. Flexible, 
easy on the hands, can be stored in 
any temperature. 


W rite, wire or phone our nearest office 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 


Box 1098, SAVANNAH « Box 690, NEW ORLEANS « Box 204, HOUSTON 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Cincinnati, and other large cities 











STAR OF THE WEST: 

2: ¢ ¢ Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HILLSDALE «+ 





Famous for Flours Milled from 
G AN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
MICHIGAN 


A Big Name in Flours for Four Generations 





Millers of 


PIE MAKER 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour Milled from Low Protein, Low 
Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, by One 
of America’s Most Modern Mills. 
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wiches. Why not remind Mrs. Home- 
maker .. . why not offer a couple of 
sandwich suggestions from time to 
time? It’s a service that costs you 
nothing, but can yield a comfort- 
able profit. 

Are you in an area of homes? Then, 
there are youngsters to tempt and to 
appease. Why not oversize buns for 
hamburgers or hot dogs? Why not 
giant doughnuts to tempt them? All 


made with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE . « « 


wiful WHITE BREAD 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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these ideas are traffic-builders .. . 
and when you build traffic, you build 
volume and profit. 

Let’s take a leaf from many an- 
other merchant. Do you have a small 
corner where you could set up a 
tiny snack bar? Even though it only 
boasts 5 to 10 stools, it will build traf- 
fic. What to serve? Of course, coffee 
and milk will be available .. . along 
with your own cookies, sweet rolls, 
cakes and pies. Don’t make it a food 
service bar ... just a snack bar and 
you'll find many a new and old 
customer sitting down for “just a 
bite.” 

Have you tried making candy? 


. 


¥ 





DOUGH WHITENER 





Many bakeshops have developed a 
very profitable business in candy. 
You have all the necessary equipment 
and space to do the job. You have 
the technical know-how. Why not de- 
velop several specialities and get your 
share of this profitable business. 
Then, there’s the merchandise cor- 
ner. How many homemakers you know 
have a FLAT cake plate or platter? 
Mighty small number I'll bet. It’s 
quite a trick to find really flat serving 
plates for cake. Why not get into 
the business . . . make it a specialty 
and choose the unusual. Then, there 
are cookie trays, roll baskets, bun 
warmers. These items are not only 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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profitable to you, but add a touch of 
sophistication to your shop that Mrs, 
Homemaker will approve. 

Here’s another idea that may be 
useable in your shop. . . Gifts with 
Baked Goods. Take a tip from the 
florist who does a thriving business 
in gifts. He sends cut flowers ang 
plants—almost always in an attrac. 
tive, reusable container. Make 4 
special of your birthday, Valentine 
day, or other occasion cakes—put 
them on attractive cake plates! May. 
be you prefer to pack your cookies as 
a gift on an unusual cookie tray. If 
you’re in the candy business, per- 
haps you'll put it in a serving dish 

There are beautiful and inexpen. 
sive cake-keepers on the market. 

Put your special occasion cake in 
it, tie it with ribbons and you 
shopper has a welcome and delight. 
ful gift. These gifts can be profitable 
to you, for shoppers are willing to 
pay the price for the additional ser. 
vice you have given. Gifts can be 
an excellent way to build new busi- 
ness, for your special efforts will be 
noised about. 

What about a ‘Treasure Chest?” 
Select an unusual and attractive box 
of leatherette, wood, metal or plastic. 
The material you select and the 
size of the “Treasure Chest” will 
depend upon your clientele, and what 
the traffic will bear. You know best 
on that point. 

Then, pack that Treasure Chest 
with cookies, candies, a cake . .. or 
leave the selection entirely up to the 
customer. It can be a mighty fine 
gift for anyone for any occasion. A 
children’s Treasure Chest might in- 
clude also a toy; a hanky for girls, a 
water pistol for boys. 

Again, your Treasure Chest selec- 
tion will depend upon the income 
bracket of your clientele. But, insofar 
as possible, make it a reuseable con- 
tainer. Then, put your name on the 
container. Call it a Treasure Chest 
from Johnson’s or Brown’s or Smith's. 

It’s almost impossible for one bak- 
er to do everything, but these are 
a few ideas. You may have much bet- 
ter ones. If so, use them! That's 
the point of it all. Competition for 
the consumer’s dollar is not abating 
—in fact, it’s getting keener every 
day. It behooves every man in busi- 
ness to be as creative as is possible 
in the development of his business. 
He must be constantly on his toes 
to grasp ideas that will tempt and 
persuade his old customers, as well 
as new customers. 

Better Baked Goods is a motto 
that is a “must.’’ But, Better Services 
are equally important. These services 
are the item that tempt and persuade 
Mr. and Mrs. Shopper. So, for bet- 
ter business . . . let’s resolve to let the 
imagination run riot in creating new 
and better ideas. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIDELINE PAYS OFF 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Ceramics as 4 
sales sideline is one of the bold ideas 
incorporated in the Bookter Bakery, 
Seattle, Wash., which is expanding 
rapidly. “To get more customers, you 
must be in more locations,” is Harold 
Bookter’s business motto. 

In getting into more locations, he 
picks locations where there is a high 
degree of shopping activity; and he 
doesn’t have to use high-priced space 
for manufacturing operations. : 

Harold is the son of Mrs. Fannie 
M. Bookter, who owns the Quality 
Bakery in Snoqualmie, Wash. His 
mother brought him up in the bakery 
business. Now her son says that the 
small family hand shop is obsolete. 
Bookter Bakery retail sales outlets 
are going in all over Seattle. 
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Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“CREMO” 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 45 











1. False. The oven temperatures 
should be decreased and the bread 
baked for a longer period of time in 
order to bake out thoroughly. Milk 
sugar, known as lactose, caramelizes 
at a somewhat lower temperature 
than other sugars used in the dough 
and for that reason lower baking 
temperatures are recommended. 

2. False. Best results are obtained 
by leaving the bread out of the cool- 
er 20-40 minutes or more, depend- 
ing upon the size of the loaves. The 
larger the loaves, the longer the in- 
termediate period. 

3. True. This is about the normal 
amount of pie dough figured for each 
pie. 

4. True. Sweetened condensed milk 
contains about 40% sugar. This sugar 
greatly inhibits the bacterial action 
which causes sourness. 

5. False. As a rule, the amount 
of gelatin should be around 2% of 
the total batch weight. This would 
to some extent depend upon the 
grade of gelatin used. 

6. True. The addition of 4-%% 
mineral yeast food, based on the 
weight of the flour, will improve 
the finished bread. 

7. False. Usually 244-3 oz. of fat 
absorption is figured as about the 
proper amount; 4 oz. would be ex- 
cessive. 

8. False. Tapioca is derived from 
the roots of the cassava plant. This 
plant grows in South America and 
Africa. 

9. False. Twenty pounds of sweet- 
ened condensed non-fat milk would 
have to be used. The sugar content 
in the formula should be reduced 8 
lb. and the water 6 Ib. Sweetened 
condensed non-fat milk contains ap- 
proximately 30% non-fat milk solids, 
30% water and 40% sugar. 

10. True. A “straight” flour is all 
of the white flour that is obtained 
from the wheat berry. This will run 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
70-72%. 

11. False. A temperature of about 
35-38° F. is essential when making 
retarded yeast raised products. 

12. False. It means that 3 lb. fruit 
is used with 1 lb. sugar; 5 to 1 pack 
would refer to 5 lb. fruit and 1 Ib. 
sugar. 

13. True. The corn sugar will help 
to produce a richer brown crust col- 
or because it has a lower carameli- 
zation point than cane or beet sugar. 

14. True. Invert syrup is hygro- 
scopic and the cakes will stay moist 
for a longer period of time. There 
will also be a slight improvement 
in the crust color. 

15. False. A high acid content is 
very apt to cause the filling to fall. 
The cheese should be purchased from 
a concern that will furnish it with a 
uniform acid content in order to elim- 
inate any difficulty from this source. 
Powdered cheese is now available 
which has a controlled acid content. 

16. True. When vegetable shorten- 
ing or vegetable oil is used to grease 
pans, it has been found that, due to 
oxidation, a greater quantity of 
gummy film is left on the pans than 
when pure lard is used. 


17. True. Tri-calcium phosphate is f 


a white tasteless and odorless pow- 
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der. Generally about 1% is used to 
replace 3% cornstarch. 

18. False. Vinegar is used in order 
to prevent rope, which is a bread 
disease. ; 

19. False. More work is required. 
However, it is easier to produce a 
uniform product. Sponge doughs 
have a greater fermentation toler- 
ance than straight doughs. In case 
of a breakdown in the makeup equip- 
ment, the effect on the baked bread 
would not be as great as when 
straight doughs are used. 


20. False. Milk can be used. How- 
ever, the lemon juice and grated rind 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked. 
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MORE CLASSIFICATIONS 
ADDED TO BAKERS FORUM 


LOS ANGELES—The number of 
classifications in the bakery food 
competition to be held as part of the 
fourth annual Bakers Forum here 
has been increased from five to nine, 
according to Richard Bear, M. E. 
Bear Co., chairman of the event. The 
forum, under the sponsorship of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California, will be 
held in the Huntington Hotel in Pasa- 
dena April 15-16. 

The nine bakery foods classifica- 
tions will be layer cakes, novelty 
cakes, decorated cakes, pies, sweet 
dough goods, cookies, cake dough- 
nuts and bread in wholesale and re- 
tail divisions. The judging will be su- 
pervised by three leading home econ- 
omists. Others will assist them in 
judging but the final decisions will 
be made by these experts. Teams of 
judges will be assigned to three clas- 
sifications only. 

The increase in the number of 
classifications was made to include 
several volume items not previously 
covered in the competition of the 
forum in previous years, Mr. Bear 
said. 
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BETTENDORF CO. NAMES 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES 


BETTENDORF, IOWA—Frank C. 
Barrett was recently appointed sales 
representative for the eastern dis- 
trict of the Bettendorf Co. This ter- 
ritory includes Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania and 
eastern New York. Mr. Barrett, who 
has been associated with the firm 
four years, received his degree in 
commerce from the University of ~ 
Iowa and during World War II served 
with the navy. 

William W. Mueller is the new sales 
representative for the Midwest dis- 
trict of the company. The states in- 
cluded are Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Iowa. Mr. Mueller has 
been associated with the firm 12 | 
years with the exception of three 
years spent in the marines during 
World War II. 
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POLLOCK PAPER CORP. 
APPOINTS W. A. RIKE © 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO—Leslie L. — 
Jacobs, executive vice president of 
the Pollock Paper Corp., recently — 
announced the appointment of W. A. 
Rike to its waxed paper staff. Mr. © 
Rike has devoted more than 32 years 
to the graphic arts field in the food 
packaging industry. z 

He has experience as an art 
director, particularly in developing ~ 
process printed wrappers and labels. 
Mr. Rike’s headquarters will be in 
Pollock’s plant here. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

to anticipate this problem, by using 
a portion of your bread wrapper to 
give her recipes and suggestions for 
the use of stale bread? Why might it 
not be a good idea, while we're at 
it, to include a variety of suggested 
uses in cooking and baking for bread, 
fresh or stale? Why not suggest, 
right on the wrapper, a new dish or 
combination which might occasion- 
ally result in the use of an extra slice 
or two out of the loaf of bread? 
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There’s another thing, closely tied 
up with this matter of standardiza- 
tion of product, which I am convinced 
deserves an occasional thought from 
every business man in every field. 
And it is this: 

For 50 years or more, America has 
been enamored with mass production 
and standardization and big  busi- 
ness, turning out huge quantities of 
identical products. It is our boast 
that the housewife in Buffalo, Wyo., 
can, and does, buy the identical prod- 
ucts that are sold to her urban sis- 
ters in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. And very largely this is true. 
We have become a nation in which 


every family, in a sense, has the 
same things that every other family 
has, eats the same kind of food, 
wears the same kind of clothes, has 
the same kind of furniture in its 
home, and wants the same kind of 
thing when it gets more money. 

Yet, simply because this trend 
toward standardization and imitation 
has gone so far for so long, I sus- 
pect that there may be developing 
within the American people a ground- 
swell of revolt, and that more and 
more, as the years go on, we may 
find more and more people seeking 
to buy and to have—not the same 
things that every one else buys, but 
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A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you . 


Keep products dry 

Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Retard mold 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 
Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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things that are different. Not better, 
necessarily, but different and dis- 
tinctive. 

For half a century or more, every- 
one has been trying to be exactly 
like everyone else. Having achieved a 
degree of uniformity which is more — 
universal than any society has ever 
achieved before, there is a strong ~ 
likelihood that there will be a move — 
in the opposite direction. 


Catering to the Mass 


Actually, of course, there is always 
a small portion of the population 
which consciously strives to be dif- 
ferent than the great masses, but in 
recent years the mass trend has been 
so strong and so profitable that mass 
marketers have largely ignored the 
small fragment of the population 
which, for example, did not share 
the general enthusiasm for stoves 
with table tops and ovens flat on the 
floor, or for the relatively tasteless 
product which has emerged as bak- 
ers’ white bread. 

Now, however, the population of 
America is some 153,000,000 and it 
is rising sharply year by year. It 
seems to me that in so vast a popula- 
tion, the likes and dislikes of even 
a small minority represent a market- 
ing opportunity of vast proportions— 
a “class” market, if you want to call 
it that, which is large enough to be 
mighty important. 

In your own field, the wisdom of 
catering to the “specialty” demands 
of the public has already been am- 
ply demonstrated. While convention- 
al white bread represents the major 
portion of the bread business, in 
every important market—and even 
in smaller towns—there seems to be ™ 
more and more bakers who, instead 
of engaging in direct competition for 
this major market, slice off a sub- 
stantial piece of specialty business 
and thereby frequently gain for them- 
selves a distinctiveness and a loyal 
following which the conventional bak- 
er, turning out bread like everyone 
else’s, can seldom hope to achieve. 

Whether you shoot for the true 
mass market, or whether you adopt 
the policy of trying to carve a spe- 
cial niche for yourself in a particu- 
lar segment of that market, is some- 
thing too complex for anyone to de- 
cide for you. I merely suggest that 
you not dismiss too lightly the idea 
that there might be profit and pleas- 
ure in catering to special segments 
of the population, instead of trying 
to be all things to all people. 

There are a number of other things 
I'd like to talk with you about, but 
I have already talked too long. The 
important thing, it seems to me, is 
that every business executive stop 
once in a while to take a _ long, © 
thoughtful look around him, not at ~ 
the problems of the moment, but at © 
the horizon, so that he can assess, © 
with some objectivity, exactly where ~ 
it is he is headed for, and how he © 
hopes to get there. 

In the course of such a pause in © 
the day’s occupation, I am sure that” 
some will discover that a good many ~ 
of the things they are doing are be- 
ing done just because every one else 
is doing them, and that perhaps there 
is another and different way which 
might be more sensible or more prof= > 
itable or more rewarding. Whether,” 
in the end, you take the different” 
way or continue on as you are, the” yi 
important thing, always, is to be™ 
AWARE of the infinite possibilities © 
that surround you, and not to p 4 
blindly behind the others in the “— 
rade. 

That, after all, is the essence ote 
the American system of free enter a 
prise. e 
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FLOUR 


| EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
4 NEW ULM. MINN. 


Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 











agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 





Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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C. J. Patterson Honored 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, bakery service and op- 
erating organization, with eight bak- 
eries in the Southwest and Middle 
West, was the subject of a special 
article in the Kansas City Star Dec. 
9 as one of the newspaper’s series 
entitled “Leaders in Our Town.” 

Mr. Patterson is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Midwest 
Research Institute, in the formation 
of which he took an active part with 
other industrialists and businessmen 
of the Kansas City region. The arti- 
cle traces Mr. Patterson’s career 
from his days as chemist for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. and forma- 
tion of the Campbell-Taggart bakery 
chain, of which he was vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Patterson left the Camp- 
bell-Taggart organization in 1945 to 
form his present company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEBRASKA PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR GLENN E. HARGRAVE 


OMAHA—Glenn E. Hargrave, the 
Paniplus Co., Inc., Kansas City, was 
the featured speaker at a recent 
session of the Nebraska Bakery Pro- 
duction Club held at the Birchwood 
Club, Omaha. Mr. Hargrave spoke on 
“The Problems of a Bakery Service 
Man.” 

Mr. Hargrave stated that the pro- 
duction man can do much in the way 
of preventing trouble by keeping a 
constant check on the above factors. 
He said that many problems could 
also be corrected by purchasing the 
flour best suited for the operation 
regardless of cost, and mentioned the 
practice of overloading mixing equip- 
ment as one of the common causes 
of trouble. 

He mentioned the two types of 
service men, these maintained by or- 
ganizations established especially for 
that purpose, and those furnished by 
members of the allied trades. Many 
production men are so occupied with 
their duties that they lack sufficient 
time and in many cases the necessary 
facilities for experimental work, and 
the service man is able to help them 
to a considerable extent in that re- 
gard. Through his wide and varied 
experience he is able to furnish new 
ideas and has a fresh and unbiased 
perspective, Mr. Hargrave said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISIN GRADES CHANGED 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
proposed revision of U.S. standards 
for grades of processed raisins. The 
Proposal would add (1) a new size 
classification for Thompson seedless 
raisins to be designated “select,” and 
(2) size classifications also for seeded 
Muscat raisins, to be designated as 
“select,” “small,” and “mixed.” The 
Proposed revision is the result of 
Studies made by the department and 
of Suggestions from the industry to 
improve the standards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED BY GREER 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—A series of 
changes has been announced by the 
J. W. Greer Co. here. 

Charles R. Becker, formerly sales 
manager at Cambridge, is moving to 
San Francisco to open and manage a 
western sales office. Walter Salter, 

been representing the firm 
in the Southeast, has been named 
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manager of the New York office, suc- 
ceeding Melvyn Mickevic, who has 
resigned. Rod Grace, former repre- 
sentative in New England and Can- 
ada, is acting manager at the Cam- 
bridge sales office. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURVEY SHOWS BAKERY 
GOODS BUYING HABITS 


NEW YORK—A study of buying 
habits by WOR shows that Monday- 
through-Friday purchases of many 
bakery items outnumber the Friday 
and Saturday purchases by a consid- 
erable margin. 








In a survey released as a service to 
advertisers by Robert M. Hoffman, 
research director for the radio and 
television station, bakery goods were 
among the 19 leading food and groc- 
ery items checked. Bakery purchases 
amounted to 11,441,000 items during 
the sample week, topping fresh fruits 
and vegetables and fresh meat, fish 
and poultry. 

Friday was the peak buying day, 
according to WOR findirfgs, with 
73.6% of all families surveyed shop- 
ping on that day. Almost half shop 
between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. and house- 
wives are the prime food shoppers. 
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Thirty-six percent of the shoppers 
purchased their bread and rolls on 
Friday and Saturday. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED BY WESTERN 
APPLETON, WIS.—The Western 
Condensing Co. has announced the 
appointment of Carl Murray, Joplin, 
Mo., as a district representative. His 
territory will include Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and western 
Tennessee. Mr. Murray has been in 
the baking supply business for the 
past 20 years. The Western Condens- 
ing Co. makes dairy ingredients for 
the baking industry. 
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Special Note © First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 
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enrichment requirements 











ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 

















eS Thiamine Riboflavin sd bos 
pa j PRODUCT B B Niacin lron P| 
{ (B,) (B,) 
aes MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX, | 
|_| Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 1.1 1.8 0.7 1.6 15.0 8.0 12.5 
"Enriched FLOUR? 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched FARINA? 1.66 - 1.2 = = 6.0 - fe 
7 
Enriched MACARONI products* 4.0 5.0 17 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched NOODLE products? 4.0 5.0 1.7 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 24.0 13.0 26.0 feed 
Enriched CORN GRITS* 2.0 3.0 1.2 18 24.0 13.0 26.0 | 
| 
| Enriched MILLED WHITE RICE® 2.0 - + - 13.0 - oe 
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* Omitted in the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound, 


The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. $. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 


. In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per pound, 
No maximum levels have been enforced. 

. Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 
. Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the Federal Standards of Identity. 
. Levels must not fall below 85% of levels shown after washing and rinsing. 





ROCHE venasuees von munsensant 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 














New Propvcts 


/ New Services | 
t 


New Lirerature 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department The American Baker 






may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3199—Display 
Aid 


The Products Miniature Co. states 
that its new plastic caddy cover adds 
to the sales appeal of baked goods. 








The window in 10 standard 


comes 
colors, with special colors available 
at extra cost. The firm reports that 
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118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


the product does not warp, that the 
solid mold corners have no cracks 
or crevices to collect dirt and that 
the cover is easily washed. The win- 
dow glass is easy to remove. Below 
the glass is space for imprinting the 
name of a company or product. For 
more information circle No. 3199 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3210—Flour 
Handling System 


The Century Machines Co. has an- 
nounced a new flour handling system 
for bakeries, which consists of mov- 
ing flour by air pressure. Flour is 
emptied into the dump bin and, after 
sifting, it is moved by air pressure 
into the storage bin. From there it 
is moved to the flour hopper as re- 
quired. 

Included in the system, called the 
Saniflo flour plant, is a dump bin, 
sifter, bin, flour hopper, selector pan- 
el and electric control panel. The 
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No. 3197—-Paint Manual 
No. 3199——Display Aid 
No. 3203—Anniversary Booklet 
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dump bin is of steel construction and 
is equipped with dump shelf, safety 
screen and hood. Four aerators are 
located near the bottom of the bin. 
The sifter is of the ball and gyrating 
type and uses a 50-mesh screen. 

The bin is of welded steel construc- 
tion of the silo type, and the top is 
removable for cleaning. The hopper 
is stationary beam-scale type with 
automatic electric cut-off. A light on 
the scale hanger indicates when flour 
is flowing to the hopper. A separator 
on top of the hopper deposits flour 
in the hopper and returns air to the 
system. 

The selector panel controls the 
flow of flour. If two bins and two hop- 
pers are used, flour can be conveyed 
from either bin to selected hopper by 
changing position of control handle. 
For more information circle No. 3210 
on the coupon. 


No. 3203—Booklet 
on Anniversary 


In celebration of its 75th anniver- 
sary, the H. A. Johnson Co., bakery 
supply house, recently published a 
booklet outlining the history of the 
company, and depicting its present 
facilities. 

The company was founded by Hen- 
ry A. Johnson in 1877, with a capital 
of $200. Three generations have 
headed the firm. Edwin C. Johnson, 
son of the founder, is chairman of 
the board of directors, and his son, 
Edwin C. Johnson, Jr., is president. 

The booklet shows the development 
of the company’s facilities from its 
first small store to its present newly 
completed plant in the Brighton Dis- 
trict of Boston. This plant is equip- 
ped with laboratories and every mod- 
ern convenience for serving the bak- 
ing industry. The company also has 
a modern plant in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., serving the entire New York 
metropolitan area. In addition to the 
baking industry the firm serves con- 
fectioners, ice cream makers, hotels, 
schools, restaurants, hospitals and 
soda fountains. Circle No. 3203 on the 
coupon for copies of the booklet. 


No. 3197—Paint 
Manual 


The Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. has 
issued a manual with the title “How 
to Reduce Your Maintenance Paint- 
ing Costs.” The publication described 
the company’s product. “Staize- 
Clene,” which will be warehoused and 
sold by licensed distributors through- 
out the U.S. 

According to the firm, the product 
is dirt repelling, and such staining 
agents as lipstick, ink and grease 
will wash off. This means, says the 
firm in the manual, that surfaces 
painted with the product need not be 
repainted as often. For more infor- 
mation circle No. 3197 on the coupon. 


No. 3206—Fat 
Filter 


The Sparkler Mfg. Co. has a new 
fat filter and fryer washer, which, ac- 
cording to the firm, can filter the fat 
and clean a 40-lb. fryer in seven min- 
utes. The unit, called the Sparkler 
Model VP Filter-Washer, operates on 
the principle of removing caked and 
hardened cooking fats with clean, 
hot fat. 


The firm reports that filtration of 
fat is always of high quality because 
of a new dual-disc filter plate. Used 
with the firm’s new filter aid, Fat- 
Pure, the new product removes all 
burned and carbonized particles, rais- 
ing the smoke-point and lightening 
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Harum 
epavid pakel® 
special 


choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
& 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 


—Not Price! 


rested 
to ry ae 
“Leh in Bakin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 











‘For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street 


New York City 








GARLAND MILLS 


¥ 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Vrirkwweiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valle 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *“Washita™ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mixune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN j 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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the color of used fat, the company 
states. 

In operation, the FatPure is stirred 
into the hot fat in the fryer. The 
fryer valve is opened to let the fat 
drain in the filter. When the motor 
switch is turned on the filtered fat 
emerges from the hose spout. As long 
as the fryer drain valve is kept open 
and the filter pump kept going, fat 
will continue to re-circulate. The prod- 
uct is available in a range of sizes 
to handle fryers with capacities up to 
250 lb. For more details circle No. 
3206 on the coupon. 


No. 3204—Baking. 
Display Pan 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
has announced a new Wear-Ever half 
size sheet pan, 12 inches by 18 inches 
by 1 inch in size, which the firm says 
will serve as a baking pan and a 
display pan. According to the com- 
pany, the pan is easy to clean, and 
it absorbs and spreads heat quickly. 

The product, made of a hard alu- 
minum alloy, is light in weight. It is 
available with either the Alumilite 
or natural finish. The company states 
that the pan has a soft silvery ap- 
pearance that makes it adaptable for 
display purposes in show cases or 
windows. For more information cir- 
cle No. 3204 on the coupon. 


No. 3316—Induastrial 
Vacuum 


A 55-gal. wet-dry vacuum, built 
for use where larger equipment is 
needed, has been announced by Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. It is powered 
by a 1% H.P. motor delivering a 
minimum water lift of 80 in. and 


has an independent cooling system 
to cool the motor, the firm reports. 

The vacuum is mounted on a roll- 
er bearing, 3-wheel rubber tired dolly. 
Other features of the product, as 
listed by the manufacturer, include 
a large gate valve, an easily read 
gauge, bronze wool filter for wet or 
dry pickup, baked enamel finish and 
attachments. 


No. 3185— Pineapple 
Concentrate 


Albert Albek, Inc., has announced 
the production of a pineapple flavor 
that, according to the firm, 
tures both the flavor and aroma of 
the fruit.” Samples are available. 
For more information circle No. 3185 
on the coupon. 
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“THERE iS NO 





SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 


ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 





MO. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








. s . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 




















Treatment of 
“Small Potatoes” 


Allied trades salesmen received 
some good advice last month at the 
third annual Bosses Night dinner 
sponsored in 
Minneapolis by 
the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of 
the Baking In- 
dustry. Giving 
the advice was 
Martin Olson, 
president of the 
Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota. 
Mr. Olson is own- 
er of Bungalow 
Bakery, an out- 
standing retail 
bakery in St. Paul, and as such he 
classified himseif with the “small po- 
tatoes” segment of the customers 
that allied salesmen call on. But he 
made the good point that relations 
with the “small potatoes’ customers 
are just as important to the allied 
firm as those with the “big potatoes.” 

Mr. Olson listed some “dos” and 
“don'ts” for the allied salesmen. The 
most important advice he gave them 
was the warning that salesmen should 
take care not to waste the baker’s 
time. 

“Don’t ask the baker about his golf 
game when he’s busy at the oven or 
working on a mix,” he warned. ‘Small 
talk is fine, but wait with it until 
after you’re sure the baker himself 
has the time for visiting.” 

As Mr. Olson pointed out, this ad- 
vice is really “old stuff” to salesmen. 
They have been told the same things 
many times before by their sales 
managers. But coming from a baker- 
customer it was particularly effective 
and impressive. More bakers should 
take the time to guide the allied 
salesman in his relations with his 
customers. 


All parties would benefit by 
giving of such advice. 


The Point of 
Decision 


The point of sale is often the point 
of decision for the buying housewife 
—and this is particularly true when 
it comes to baked products. The Du 
Pont company surveyed supermarket 
buying recently and came up with 
the report that “store decisions,” in- 
cluding substitutions and exact se- 
lection of generally planned products, 
amounted to 60%. 

Speaking at the advertising and 
sales conference of the W. E. Long 
Co. recently, L. B. Steele, advertising 
and promotion director for Du Pont’s 
film division, quoted figures which 
stress the importance of “store de- 


Bill Lingren 


the 


cisions” to baked goods sales. For 
white bread, store decisions were 
62.3%; for variety breads, 69%; for 
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for sweet dough goods, 
and for cake, 91%. 


rolls, 85%; 
89.2%; 

“If baked goods are to fully capi- 
talize on their store decision possi- 
bilities,” Mr. Steele pointed out, 
“then packaging and display must be 
geared to fit.” 

All of these observations tend to 
confirm the opinion that the whole- 
sale baker is actually in the retail 
grocery business. Bakers must sell 
and re-sell grocers on the extra profit 
possibilities of an effective baked 
goods department. 


Bread: The Staff 
of Life 


Here is further modern evidence 
that bread is still the ‘‘staff of life’: 

New Yorkers will get a bread and 
water diet for a week if an atom 
bomb ever strikes that city, accord- 
ing to civil defense plans now set up. 
The bread and water diet, plus mglk 
for the children, is what the city offi- 
cials are counting on to tide the pop- 
ulation through the first week after 
such an attack if it ever comes. 
Enough nourishment can be provided 
by one and a half pounds of bread 
daily to sustain both life and morale 
for a week. New Yorkers are asked 
to keep a reserve bread supply on 
hand and rotate it to keep it fresh. 


**Seripture Cake” 
Formula 


Minneapolis retail bakers noted 
with interest a recent church fair 
promotion which drew the attention 
of the local newspapers. It involved 
the making of a “scripture cake” by 
the women of St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
This cake was made and sold at the 
cathedral fair, and at least one local 
baker has plans for adapting the 





Church Group Prepares “Scripture 


device to some phase of his own 
cake promotion. 


The recipe, which calls for on-the- 
spot consultation of the Bible, is as 
follows: 4% cups of I Kings 4:22 
(“And Solomon’s provision for one 
day was thirty measures of fine 
flour’), 144 cups of Judges 5:25 (look 
up the rest of the ingredients for 
yourself), 2 cups of Jeremiah 6:20, 
2 cups of I Samuel 30:12, 2 cups of 
Nahum 3:12, 1 cup of Numbers 17:8, 
2 tablespoonfuls of I Samuel 14:25, 
6 of Jeremiah 17:11; % cup of 
Judges 4:19, 2 teaspoonfuls of Amos 
4:5, a pinch of Leviticus 2:13; sea- 
son to taste of Chronicles 9:9. 

The concluding instruction sug- 
gests following Solomon’s prescrip- 
tion for making a good boy—the 
same thing being necessary for mak- 
ing a good cake. 
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NEW SALES HEAD 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. — Roy 
Packer has been named to head a 
sales staff that will concentrate on 
bakery products and a general line 
of waxed paper for the western 
waxed paper division of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. here. 











Production Planning 





(Continued from page 19) 


filled the vital management function 
of seeing to it that the most effi- 
cient use is being made of the labor 
force. 

This is management’s sole respon- 
sibility. Management must supply the 
necessary direction, supervision and 
planning. 

Many management executives con- 
fronted with the dilemma of rising 
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labor costs on the one hand, and 
the fear of pricing their merchandise 
out of reach of the consumer on 
the other, feel, in the words of Lord 
Cornwallis that they are caught “be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue 
sea.” The way out that promises a 
solution is better production plan- 
ning. 

While any attempt to speed up 
production would offer only a lim- 
ited return and meet with strong 
resistance from labor, no one could 
legitimately object to management’s 
efforts to eliminate lost motion time. 
You will also find that in most cases 
speeding up the actual production is 
unnecessary and that the reduction of 
lost motion time will in most cases 
strain the limits of capacity of your 
production machinery. It is our firm 
belief that production patterns such 
as I have just described are the key 
to your entire production planning 
and to the control of your labor 
dollar. 

Once you have established your 
production pattern and the speed 
per minute of operation you have 
almost reduced the actual setting up 
of production schedules and em- 
ployees’ schedules to a simple matter 
of mathematics. One of the best 
methods of reducing lost motion time 
is in the careful making up of pro- 
duction schedules so that the vari- 
ous production steps fall into a proper 
sequence. Things to be considered 
here are fermentation and proofing 
times, baking temperatures and bak- 
ing times, the different weights and 
pan sizes all of which are factors 
affecting changes in your equipment 
set-ups and your production patterns. 
I am sure that if you will follow 
the suggestions made and put the 
thinking of yours and your produc- 
tion organization on paper, then re- 
view it and keep asking why often 
enough, you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with the reduction of the 
major change overs and the ensuing 
results in the improvement of the 
quality of your merchandise and also 
the improvement in your profit 
picture. 

I would like to mention here that 
when you set up any production time 
tables or schedules that it is impor- 
tant that these be thought out and 
are practical and workable. I have 
often gone into the mixing room of 
some fairly large size bakery where 
the management has thought that 
every step of their operation was 
planned and scheduled only to find 
that the fermentation periods on the 
various products produced in this 
plant varied from three hours to five 
and one half hours of fermentation 
and when you look at the dough mix- 
ing schedules you found that the 
mixing room crew having a sponge 
mixing machine and a dough mixing 
machine at their disposal had to mix 
four to five and even more sponges 
and doughs during a five-minute pe- 
riod. It is quite obvious that no one 
could live with that sort of sched- 
ule any more than the Pennsylvania 
Railroad could run five trains over 
the same track in five minutes. 

The result, of course, is that the 
mixers lose all respect for manage- 
ment decisions and make out sched- 
ules of their own, doing the best 
they can with the net result that 
quality of product and efficiency of 
operation take a back seat. 

The important thing is that no 
production pattern, no production se- 
quence, nor production or employee 
schedules should ever be considered 
as final, inasmuch as there is no 


such thing as a perfect plant. 
Another is to make certain that 
supervisory personnel is fully in- 
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NEW FOOD LINE—Duncan Hines, 
nationally-known expert on foods 
and good places to eat, has sponsored 
a franchised line of bakery products 
bearing the Duncan Hines signature. 
Leland C. Stafford, shown at the 
right in the illustration above, is co- 
manager of a Hines franchise, Im- 
perial Brands, Inc., which produces 
high quality cookies, fruit and date 
cake and plum puddings in the Los 
Angeles area. 





formed of the over-all plan and that 
they are part and parcel of any pro- 
duction patterns and any schedules 
that are established for any opera- 
tion for which they will be directly 
responsible. They should be advised 
in detail of exactly what their re- 
sponsibilities are and what is ex- 
pected of them. We quite often hear 
complaints about foremen, assistant 
superintendents and superintendents 
and their inability to follow instruc- 
tions and procedures, and quite often 
also find upon close examination that 
they have never been instructed prop- 
erly and procedures if they exist 
have been locked away like a deep 
state secret. Under these circum- 
stances supervisory personnel can- 
not, of course, be criticized. A well 
informed supervisory force that un- 
derstands the whole picture and has 
been made responsible for the execu- 
tion of their phase of the operation 
will in the majority of cases pro- 
duce the results you are after. 

No plan or system can be called 
satisfactory until some mechanics 
are set up to measure its value and 
effectiveness. Thereby we have a 
further too! to control plant ef- 
ficiency. 

You probably all have programs 
in effect in your plants which list 
the amount of ingredients and sup- 
plies which should have been used 
according to the merchandise sold. 
Comparing this list with the draft 
against these materials shown on 
the periodic inventory sheet shows 
the gain or loss (and it is mostly 
loss) of materials. This is considered 
shrinkage. By measuring this shrink- 
age against total usage you obtain 
efficiency factors. There are effi- 
ciency factors for raw materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, power, etc. Yet I have 
seen very few efficiency factors on 
labor, the highest priced single in- 
gredient which goes into our product. 
It is time that something is done 
about it. 


Having your production pattern 
and your operating schedules, it 
again becomes a matter of simple 
arithmetic to compute the labor dol- 
lars which should have been spent 
for producing the exact amount of 
es 


Mr, Eisenstaedt is general manager for 
bakeries for the American Stores Co. The 
accompanying article is the essential text 
of an address under the same title deliv- 
a before last month’s convention of the 
ennsylvania Bakers Assn. at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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merchandise sold. By measuring 
this against the actual payroll you 
can established an efficiency rating. 

It is impossible, of course, to state 
here any hard and fast procedures 
which will suit all of your plants, 
inasmuch as the volume of produc- 
tion and the physical layout of the 
plant have a great bearing on the 
system you may want to install. 
However, I know that all the various 
steps that I have talked about here 
can be tailored to fit your operation 
because we have plants of various 
sizes and we have established and 
adjusted this system for each one of 
our plants. 

We also find this basic informa- 
tion of production patterns, produc- 
tion speed, and production sched- 
ules most helpful in considering any 
new equipment and layouts which 
may be developed in the baking in- 
dustry. We find it most helpful when 
setting up a production line for any 
new items which we may add to our 
line of merchandise. I feel certain 
that you too will profit from produc- 
tion planning and I am convinced 
that production in bakeries today can 
be studied and planned and laid out 
just as well as production in any 
other industry. As I said before, the 
details and closeness of operation 
and timing which is desirable and 
practical for the operation has to be 
determined by each individual man- 
ager and must be tailor made and 
fitted to his own operation. 

The important decision to make 
is to give a lot of study and think- 
ing to production planning. The 
phrase “people don’t work like they 
used to” has become pretty much of 
a sleeping potion for management 
personnel. Too often we stop before 
we get a good start. You plan your 
whole bakery operation intelligently 
and instruct your organization and 
explain to them the whole plan and 
you will be surprised to find that 
“people properly led and managed 
will work like they always did.” 

Our industry’s business publica- 
tions emphasize that “Baking Is Big 
Business’”—let’s act like Big Busi- 
ness. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Ameriian Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Doughnut Dough 


What makes doughnut dough soak 
up the frying fat? The addition of 
half cake or bread flour and baking 
powder does not seem to help.— 
J. ln Sh; Pe. 

¥ ¥ 

Increasing the mixing time will de- 
crease soakage due to the toughen- 
ing of the gluten in the dough. Re- 
placing part of the milk or water 
with whole eggs will toughen up the 
mix somewhat. 

It would also be well to check on 
the frying temperature. Doughnuts 
are usually fried around 370° F. If 
you are frying at this temperature, it 
may be well to have your thermom- 
eter checked as quite often it has 
been found that the thermometer 
is off. 

When you add haif cake or bread 
flour you are cutting down on the 
richness of your mix which is bound 
to produce a poor quality doughnut. 








CONSUMER EDUCATION—The importance of bread in the well-balanced 
diet was emphasized by Joseph Creed, head of the Washington office of the 
American Bakers Assn., in a radio interview conducted by Nancy Osgood on 
WRC, Washington, recently. Previously, a guest on the program had implied 
that people on reducing diets should eliminate bread from their daily menus. 
The Bakers of America Program arranged for the Creed interview to set the 
record straight. Mr. Creed discussed the University of Nebraska experiment 
conducted by Dr. Ruth Leverton and offered listeners copies of the American 
Institute of Baking booklet “Eat and Grow Slim.” He pointed out the danger 
to health embodied in the stringent diets recommended by the food faddists, 
quoting Charles Crawford, commissioner of the Federal Food and Drug 


Administration on the subject. 


Questions and Auswers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





The manufacturer of doughnut. flour 
should also be in position to tell you 
how to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in order to obtain a good dough- 
nut. . 


Lefse 


I always read your formulas in 
The American Baker and find them 
very useful. Could I get information 
on how to make lefse, either with 
mashed potatoes or with potato flour? 
—G. N. M., Wis. 


¥ YY 


I am sending two formulas that 
you may wish to try out. You will 
note that they call for mashed pota- 
toes. Should you desire to use potato 
flour, the proportion to use is 1 lb. 
potato flour to 4 lb. water. 


LEFSE 
(No. 1) 


5 lb. mashed potato 
2% oz. lard 
%4 oz. salt 
10 oz. bread flour 
To make richer and more tender, 
add a little cream. 
Scale 3% oz. 
Bake on hot griddle. 


LEFSE 
(No. 2) 


One peck potatoes (cooked and 
mashed) 
% pt. cream 
3 lb. bread flour 
3 oz. salt 
Make any desired size. Roll out 
very thin. Fry on hot griddle. 


Bow Ties 


Would you please send me a for- 
mula for making bow ties.—T. H., 
MY. 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a formula that we have 
used a number of times with good 
results. 

BOW TIES 
1 qt. eggs 
1 pt. oil 
3 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
2%4 lb. high gluten flour 
Lemon flavor 


Place everything in machine bowl. 
Use creaming arm. Mix about 8-10 
minutes at second speed to develop 
the dough. Scrape down a couple of 
times. Place in retarder for several 
hours. 

Place plenty of sugar on the bench, 
then the dough on the sugar. Sugar 
on tcp, and roll out about % in. thick. 
Cut into pieces about 1 in. by 1% in. 
Twist in bow tie. Place on greased 
Pans, not too close together. 

Bake at about 360-375° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED BY NABISCO 

NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Richard M. Howard as man- 
aging director of the Shredded Wheat 
Co., Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
England, a subsidiary of the company. 
Mr. Howard has been associated with 
the British company for 28 years 
and in recent years has served as 
controller and director. 














Pennsylvania Meeting 








Continued from page 22) 
larger ones. He urged bakers to get 
consumers to buy bread as often as 
possible for freshness’ sake. 


Mr. Cobb’s Formula 


Mr. Cobb declared that he believed 
bread consumption would increase by 
30% in the next five years if bakers 
would all concentrate on the 1-lb. 
loaf. He quoted flour sales figures 
to show that the baking business has 
increased 60% from 1929 to 1949, 
while family flour sales decreased 
40% during the same period. He 
urged all bakers to be proud of their 
industry 

At the final business session of the 
convention Tuesday afternoon, the 
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new officers and directors were intro- 
duced, and immediately afterward 
Albert S. Schmidt, president, Capital 
Bakeries, Inc., Harrisburg, discussed 
legislative problems in the state. He 
declared that the association is en- 
tirely nonpolitical, and spoke of the 
confusion caused by tax legislation. 
He also spoke of the attention which 
had been given to oleomargarine, en- 
richment, bread weight and other 
considered legislation. 

Mr. Schmidt also said that state 
medical laws and other bills had re- 
quired attention, and complimented 
all who had contributed to the legis- 
lative work. 

In making his annual report, Theo. 
Staab, Philadelphia, secretary of the 
association, said that bakers obtain 
much valuable information through 
attendance at their conventions. He 
added that there is a tremendous 





CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. ' 


STORAGE é 
4,500,000 BUS. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 





Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


COMPANY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 








™ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "7 











amount of work for the association 
to do, and that every effort will be 
made to take care of it. 

“Questions on Parade” was con- 
ducted by Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bak- 
ery, Pittsburgh. In this discussion it 
was brought out that if a baker has 
only one employee, he is subject to 
the wage and hour law. It was also 
said that there is no law preventing 
a baker from increasing the size of 
his loaf without changing the price. 

The concluding inspirational speak- 
er at the convention was S. W. Weill, 
eastern manager, George D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Il. 


Retailers’ Session 


A special session for retail ieee 
was held the evening of Jan. 21. The 
Master Bakers Business Assn. of 


. Philadelphia was the host, and the 


speaker was Herman Dressel, Dres- 
sel’s Bakeries, Chicago. In discussing 
frozen bakery products, he mentioned 
the speed with which frozen goods 
can be used. He added that he doesn’t 
freeze bread, although some bakers 
do. Pies, he added, are especially 
well adapted for this process. Mr. 
Dressel described in detail the opera- 
tions he uses in handling his frozen 
goods. 

Dancing and entertainment 
lowed this address. 


Allied Trades Elect 


At a meeting of Allied Trades Di- 
vision No. 4, held during the con- 
vention, Allen C. McDowell, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Reading, 
was elected president for the coming 
year. L. M. Cleland, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected vice president, and J. K. Koo- 
her, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Reading, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Joseph Carrell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Maurice Smith, Pollock 
Paper Co., Harrisburg; Gus Lugben, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
Philadelphia; A. R. Linn, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Philadelhpia. 

George Olson, Brolite Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was elected as the represen- 
tative of the allied trades on the 
board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. 

The Jan. 22 morning session of the 
convention was presented under the 
sponsorship of the allied trades mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 


Convention Sidelights 


@ SPECIAL TRAIN—Eighty-seven 
bakers and allied tradesmen made up 
the party going to the convention 
from Pittsburgh the morning of Jan. 
20 in four special cars. 


@ SECRETARY—At a meeting of 
the board of directors immediately 
following adjournment of the conven- 
tion, Theo. Staab, widely admired sec- 
retary of the association, was re- 
named to that post for the follow- 
ing year. The final registration at 
the convention showed an attend- 
ance of 276 bakers and 310 allied 
tradesmen. 


@ PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION— 
The President’s Reception and Allied 
Trades Party was held the evening 
of Jan. 20 in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The 
attendance was excellent, and the 
party was most successful. Ample en- 
tertainment was provided for the la- 
dies attending the convention, includ- 
ing a style show and a cocktail hour. 
There were a number of attractive 
attendance prizes. The convention 
closed with the annual banquet on 
the evening of Jan. 22. Approximate- 
ly 500 were present, and the floor 
show, followed by dancing, provided 
a most pleasant evening for all. 


fol- 
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The 
OBINSON 
Milling Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Mannofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16.000 Bushels 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


1 
“The Rearditoun Mills" 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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Crusts &@ Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








D° you know about the Hunzu- 
kuts? Well, then, let Julie Be- 
dier tell you. She has written an ar- 
ticle in which they are mentioned— 
an article in the Commonweal de- 
signed to persuade her readers that 
white bread is a bad food and whole 
wheat bread made from grain raised 
on soil fertilized not with synthetic 
chemicals but with real barnyard ma- 
nure is good food. As witness the 
mighty Hunzukuts (Julle speaking): 

“In the Himalaya Mountains in 
India, near the border of the U.S.S.R., 
is the land of Hunza, shut in by tow- 
ering mountain peaks. It is a dry 
country, where farming is done by 
means of irrigation. Farm land is 
scarce and is made up of little 
patches on stairstep terraces carved 
in the mountain sides. Crops are, 
therefore, scanty, and winters are 
cold and bleak. The Hunzukuts who 
live there are a hardy race of moun- 
taineers, light of skin and with hand- 
some features and figures. They are 
intelligent, cheerful, lovers of danc- 
ing, at which they are skilled, and ex- 
pert polo players. They are peasants 
and herders, and few of them can 
read or write. 

“Why are the Hunzukuts so hardy? 
A group of scientists made a study of 
them and their habits, and their find- 
ings are interesting, to say the least. 

“The Hunzukuts live entirely upon 
natural food which they raise them- 
selves. No canned, frozen or pre- 
served food processed in factories 
ever reaches them. Their bread is 
made from whole wheat, grown at 
home, freshly ground in the home 
and baked there. They use no sugar, 
no candy, no ice cream or bottled 
drinks (which contain much sugar). 
Their food is made up of wheat, bar- 
ley, millet and buckwheat, of vege- 
tables, nuts and butter, of apricots, 
mulberries, apples, grapes, peaches 
and pears, together with a small 
amount of meat from their herds of 
goats. They do not peel their vege- 
tables, but eat skin and all. They raise 
all this food on soil which they keep 
fertile by nature’s means; that is, 
they put all vegetable, animal and 
human wastes back into the soil after 
composting them. 

“The scientists decided that the 
food habits of the Hunzukuts might 
be the cause of their fine health and 
good dispositions, because other peo- 
ple living nearby in the same climate, 
but having different food habits, were 
both unhealthy and quarrelsome. 
However, the inquirers wanted to be 
sure. They then experimented with 
three groups of rats, which were kept 
in cages in a laboratory. One group 
was fed upon the food of the Hunzu- 
kuts. Another group was fed white 
rice, vegetables and spices—the diet 
of the poor of southern India. The 
third group got white bread made 
from factory-milled flour, margarine, 
tea with sugar, a little boiled milk, 
cabbage, potatoes, canned meat, and 
jaw. This was the ‘white man’s diet’ 
—the food of many working people 
of England and of some in America. 

“The diets were kept up for several 


years, and the observers were startled 
by what they saw. The Hunzukut rats 
had no illness, no deaths, were fine, 
sleek, handsome, tame animals with 
good tempers. The Southern Indian 
rats were diseased in nose, ears, heart, 
stomach, lungs—in every organ. They 
had poor teeth, developed boils, lost 
their hair, and were quarrelsome and 
wild. The English rats also had most 
of the same diseases. They were 
nervous, often tried to bite their 
caretaker, and killed and ate the 
weaker rats among them. . 

“What does all this prove? It 
seems at least to point the finger 
at a crime being committed against 
us all, against our health, our vitality, 
and against our children. . . We 
moderns are so convinced that our 
diet is the most scientific, our stand- 
ard of living the highest in history, 
that it comes as a shock when we 
are told of the great number of young 
men found to be unfit for our Armed 
Forces on account of poor health. It 
is true we eat a great deal of meat, 
sweets and out-of-season vegetables 
and fruits, these latter often of poor 
quality from long storage and ship- 
ping after being half ripe when 
picked. 

“If we did not have these additions 
to our diet we should be badly off in- 
deed, as our bread surely would not 
sustain life by itself. No amount of 
our added foodstuffs, however, can 
take the place of whole grains. Man 
needs grain in his diet, and he needs 
plenty of it. The shame is that there 
is a kind of conspiracy to prevent 
his getting it. There is whole wheat 
bread on the market, to be sure, but 
this whole wheat is only a trade name, 
having no foundation in fact. There 
are people who, refusing to be pushed 
around, have developed a mighty 
wrath and have taken to grinding 
their own wheat in small kitchen 
grinders and baking their bread from 
the grain, fresh ground. These people 
are few, but the number is growing. 
Their enthusiastic testimonials and 
their relish for the plain brown, fra- 
grant wheaten loaf are eloquent.” 

The American Baker has verified 
Julie’s claim that kitchen-sized flour 
mills are available but there is very 
little evidence that many are used, 
at least in the U.S. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration once car- 
ried on a mighty promotion designed 
to induce people living along REA 
power lines to use more electricity. 
It recalls the model mills it displayed 
some years ago in a great demonstra- 
tion caravan, but so far as it now 
knows no such mills ever were com- 
mercially manufactured. 





Chemicals in Foods 





(Continued from page 40) 


HAZARDS IN THE USE OF 
CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN FOOD 


A clear distinction should be made 
between hazards which may exist, or 
result from accident, during manufac- 
ture or during the use or application 


of large quantities of pesticides to 
protect crops or animals from the 
ravages of pests, and the hazards 
which may result if more than mini- 
mal quantities of these chemicals re- 
main in foods. Food hazards should 
not be confused with hazards due to 
accident during manufacture, use, or 
application. 

Also, a careful distinction must be 
made between hazard and toxicity. 
Toxicity is the capacity of a substance 
to produce injury; hazard is the prob- 
ability that injury will result from 
the use of the substance in the quan- 
tity and in the manner proposed. An 
estimate of the hazard in relation to 
any substance must be based upon 
knowledge of the toxicity and of the 
details of its use. 

There need be no hazards involved 
in the use of chemical additives in 
foods provided adequate scientific re- 
search programs are carried out prior 
to the use of an additive. The fact 
that a chemical is toxic does not 
mean per se that its proper use as an 
additive will entail a hazard to man. 


Practical and effective, though not 
perfect, scientific techniques have 
been worked out to determine the 
toxicity of chemicals to laboratory 
animals. Taking into consideration 
the toxicity of the chemical, the 
amount proposed for addition to food 
and the variety and types of food to 
which it is proposed to be added, it is 
possible to reach an expert judgment 
of the hazard involved. With this in- 
formation available, no reputable 
manufacturer would add any chemi- 
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cal to food when a hazard to the 
public health is involved. Legal meas- 
ures are designed to protect the pub- 
lic from any use of chemical addi- 
tives without these adequate safe- 
guards. A Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives is at pres- 
ent investigating the adequacy of ex- 
isting legislation to accomplish this 
purpose. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES WHICH 
SHOULD GOVERN THE USE OF 
CHEMICAL ADDITIVES 

Questions of hazards posed by 
chemical additives in foods require 
objective unbiased scientific study, 
with due consideration of many types 
of possible advantages and disadvan- 
tages which may accompany the use 
of the proposed additive. It is funda- 
mental, however, that decisions re- 
garding foods should aid in making 
possible an adequate supply of whole- 
some foods with good consumer ac- 
ceptability. A wholesome food prod- 
uct must, among other qualities, 
supply at least the nutritional val- 
ues which are traditionally associat- 
ed with the food and it must be safe 
for continuous use in the diet under 
a variety of patterns of consumption 
which are to be expected to occur 
during the course of its use. Deci- 
sions emerging from such a variety 
of considerations must involve judg- 
ments made through understanding 
and interpretation of critically de- 
signed scientific studies. The consid- 
erations are so varied as to demand 
group study and mature, conservative 
judgment. 

Experimental studies of the physio- 
logical, pharmacological, and_ bio- 
chemical behavior of a proposed addi- 
tive, made in various species of lab- 
oratory animals and in limited num- 
bers of humans, can reduce to a very 
low degree the uncertainty of its 
safety. The extent of such studies 
of a particular additive in food varies 
with several factors which determine 
the amount and form likely to be con- 
sumed by the human. A group of such 
considerations have been proposed 
recently by the food protection com- 
mittee. 


An intentional chemical additive 





Accident Prevention 





(Continued from page 24) 

that this is the way to do this job 
because it is the safe way, as well as 
the most efficient. We fail to tell 
people why, and consequently they 
try other methods. The approach too 
often is to demonstrate the job and 
to end up by saying, “Now don’t 
get hurt.” Many companies include 
in their job descriptions or operation 
procedures a step by step breakdown 
of each and every job. Each step 
includes the hazards and the pre- 
cautions to be taken so that safety 
is woven into the job along with pro- 
duction. 


Education vs. Confusion 


Safety rules and regulations can- 
not of themselves prevent accidents. 
They must be explained and they 
must provide for disciplinary action 
when they are wilfully broken. Too 
many safety rules are a list of “Do’s 
and Don'ts,” many of which confuse 
more than they teach. Proper in- 
doctrination should include a thor- 
ough discussion of the plant hazards, 
of the proper use of tools, personal 
protective equipment, good house- 
keeping, the handling of machinery 
and equipment which may be used 
by the new employee, proper lift- 
ing, and every other factor that may 
contribute to an accident. 


Keeping employees safety  con- 
scious seems to be important in this 
day and age. They know, but have 
to be continually reminded of how 
to keep themselves from getting hurt. 
We, therefore, remind them with 
safety movies, graphs, posters, bul- 
letins, newsletters, pictures of ac- 
cidents and victims, and even have 
incentive programs to remind them 
to work safely. Apparently, they all 
have a place in this important job; 
however, in my opinion there is no 
better safety guardian than a super- 
visor who knows his people, knows 
his department, and follows through 
every day to see that everything is 
running smoothly. 

In conclusion we would like to sug- 
gest how you can learn whether 
your accident costs and frequency are 
favorable or out of line. Delegate 
someone in your company to investi- 
gate the cost of accidents and com- 
plete a report in the same manner 
that you require a financial report. 
Obtain from your insurance carrier 
or the National Safety Council some 
facts about accident frequency and 
severity in the baking industry. Learn 
what successful bakers are doing 
about accident prevention. Study 
this information and you will find 
that accident prevention is a paying 
proposition, that it will save you 
money, increase your plant efficiency, 
and raise the morale of your em- 
ployees. 
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should not be used in a food until its 
safety for a given food use has been 
established beyond reasonable doubt, 
as judged by competent experts. Simi- 
larly, the safety of incidental addi- 
tives must be established in terms 
of their occurrence in food products 
as marketed. While the ultimate test 
of complete safety is the alert obser- 
vation and intelligent scrutiny of the 
effects of the use of a substance in 
foods, a new additive should not be 
used until the best judgment based 
upon studies on animals, and where 
possible on man, indicates that dele- 
terious effects will not result. 


WHAT PRECAUTIONS 
ARE BEING TAKEN? 


General Procedures 


During the past several. years, 
there has been considerable discus- 
sion of the possibility that hazards 
might accompany the use of chemi- 
cal additives in the production and 
processing of foods. Although there 
has been no justification for any of 
the exaggerated viewpoints that have 
been widely circulated, it is true that 
so many new chemicals have been 
introduced in the past 10 years, and 
still others are in immediate prospect, 
that it is well to examine the exist- 
ing situation. 

Contrary to some ideas that have 
been circulated, reliable food proc- 
essors have not reduced the nutrition- 
al quality of our foods or created in- 
ferior products through the use of 
chemical additives. Actually, the 
quality and sanitary characteristics 
of our foods have been improving. 
Likewise, there is no evidence that 
consumption of foods resulting from 
the use of the new materials in crop 
production or in the production and 
processing of foods have created 
mysterious disease epidemics or en- 
dangered the health of people. It is 
to the credit of industrial concerns 
and law-enforcing agencies that they 
have been able to make so much 
progress without jeopardizing the 
health of the public. 

The first evaluation of toxicity of 
chemicals is usually made by the com- 
panies which create them. This is 
necessary to protect the employees 
who must handle the chemicals in the 
factory and research laboratory, and 
later, to protect the food and to main- 
tain the good will and confidence of 
consumers. The reliable industrial 
concern starts toxicity measurements 
as soon as a new material shows 
promise of beneficial use. The first ex- 
periments are usually made in their 
own laboratories or under contract 
with a private toxicological labora- 
tory staffed by competent toxicolo- 
gists. In addition to these direct serv- 
ices, many concerns have also estab- 
lished fellowships and grants-in-aid 
with medical colleges, universities, 
and hospitals where they can secure 
disinterested advice and find compe- 
tent pharmacologists and _ toxicolo- 
gists to direct the research. 


Many food processors also have 
established their own laboratories 
and have exercised precautions in 
using new materials. Some of the 
progress in detecting residues of pes- 
ticides and in developing methods for 
removing traces of chemicals by 
washing has come from these labora- 
tories. They, too, have sponsored ex- 
tensive research in colleges and uni- 
Versities, particularly in the field of 
nutrition. 

Although the reliable chemical 
manufacturers and food processors 
have established these procedures, 
there is room for honest differences 
of opinion in interpreting the haz- 
ards involved. Wide differences of 
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opinion can usually be resolved by 
further study and consultation with 
the appropriate government agencies. 


Functions of Federal Government 
Regulatory Agencies 

Four federal agencies are respon- 
sible for the protection of the public. 
They function by the administration 
of different laws and by conducting 
their own research. 

The U.S. Public Health Service is 
responsible for public health in its 
broadest aspects. Investigations are 
made into the use of chemicals to 
control diseases and insects affecting 
man, the effect of chemicals on men 
associated with the manufacture of 
chemicals, the effect on spray opera- 
tors, and the effect of ingested chem- 
icals on man. 

The Meat Inspection Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
controls the use of certain chemical 
additives in meat and meat food prod- 
ucts under authority of the Meat In- 
spection Act of 1907. 

The Insecticide Division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is respon- 
sible for the registration of all 
pesticides under the Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947. 

The Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency is charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. He 
has the power to prevent shipment 
in interstate commerce of any food 
adulterated by a poisonous or dele- 
terious ingredient. The administrator 
is also responsible for the establish- 
ment of standards of identity for food 
products and for the promulgation of 
tolerances for chemical additives 
where these are required in process- 
ing. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion maintains elaborate toxicology 
laboratories. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
directed the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to establish a safe residue 
tolerance level for each chemical 
shown to be a poisonous material but 
necessary to the production of food. 

New intentional chemical additives 
may be introduced into foods by 
either of two procedures. Some foods 
have established standards of iden- 
tity promulgated by the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency 
only after review of all existing data. 
Anyone wishing to substitute a ma- 
terial for an ingredient named in the 
standard, or to add a new substance, 
must petition for a hearing. Many 
foods do not have established stand- 
ards of identity so that the food 
processor must carry the full respon- 
sibility for adding any new chemical 
and must observe the provisions of 
the 1938 act that prohibit the addi- 
tion of poisonous or deleterious in- 
gredients. 

The adequacy of existing legislation 
to safeguard the public health in re- 
lation to the use of chemicals in foods 
has recently been under considera- 
tion by a House of Representatives 
Select Committee. The U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Foods and Drugs has testi- 
fied before this committee that exist- 
ing legislation is not adequate and 
additional legislation has been pro- 
posed. 

In addition to the federal laws, 40 
states have laws regulating the use 
and sale of chemicals. These laws are 
administered either through the de- 
partments of public health or agri- 
culture in the various states. Some 
of these laws are modeled on a uni- 
form pattern, while others vary in 
important respects. A concerted ef- 
fort has been made to encourage the 
standardization of these laws so that 
the movement of chemicals in inter- 
state commerce would be facilitated. 
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Joe Varva, Jr. 


Bernard Bergholz, Jr. 


JOIN RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD—In an effort to establish closer con- 
tact with the baking industry nationally, the California Raisin Advisory 
Board has announced the enlargement of its bakery service staff to include 
Joe Vavra, Jr., and Bernard Bergholz, Jr., in addition to W. E. Doty. Mr. 
Vavra was formerly with Mr. Tucker’s Foods with headquarters at Sherman, 
Texas, and Mr. Bergholz was with the General Mills, Inc., Laboratory in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Bergholz will make his headquarters in Buffalo but will 
cover the entire area east of the Mississippi. Mr. Vavra will keep his home 
in Texas and travel the country west of the Mississippi. Mr. Doty will spend 
more time in the home office at Fresno, Cal., but still will attend many of the 
baker’s conventions and keep up the contacts made during more than 50 
years in the business. For the next six months the major effort of the raisin 
advisory board will be toward increasing the baking and sale of quality 
raisin bread. Four half page, four-color ads will appear in national magazines 
during April and May and a Kraft ad featuring raisin bread is appearing cur- 
rently. This is the greatest raisin bread push in 25 years and the board and 
its bakery service men are urging bakers to take advantage of this national 
advertising by adding a campaign of their own on a local basis. 





OREGON CHAPTER, ASBE, 
ACCEPTS NEW MEMBERS 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Three new 
members were accepted in the Ore- 
gon chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers during the 
group’s monthly dinner meeting held 
Jan. 23. 

They were Bernie Conklin, S. Gum- 
pert Co., and John Hubbard and Wil- 
lard Humbdinger, both of the Ter- 
minal Flour Co. 

Secretary Roger Williams reported 
that the group’s membership at the 
beginning of 1952 numbered 65, with 
approximately 10 new members 
due to come in. He said the group had 
established a record in members com- 
ing in from a distance, what with peo- 
ple coming from Walla Walla, Wash., 
350 miles distant, and from as far 
south as Klamath Falls, Ore., some 
400 miles away. 

Hal Brodbeck, Brolite Co., Seattle, 
presented a film and lecture on the 
making of variety breads from basic 
doughs using conventional formulas. 
The story of the multi-purpose dough 
was filmed at the Baker Boy shop in 
Seattle, owned by Maurice Vyey. 

Discussion centered on the prac- 
ticability of freezing products after 
baking. Mr. Brodbeck told of a Seat- 
tle baker who successfully ran an 
advertising campaign in newspapers 
urging housewives to buy up a week’s 
supply of frozen bakery products at 
one time. 

Les Weber, Swift Co., Seattle, dis- 
cussed the use of “home-made” type 
icings as a sales attraction to move 
cakes. 

“A good icing will not only sell 
your cakes,” he said, “but it will also 
cost very little more to make.” 

He cited the following figures to 
show the inroads being made by 
ready-mix makers: In 1941, according 


to the shortening institute, seven mil- 
lion pounds of shortening were con- 
sumed by the ready-mix industry 
in 1950, 150 million pounds were pur- 
chased by the same group. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS RULINGS EXPLAINED 
TO 50 MISSOURI BAKERS 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Virgil 
Conkling, chief of the Food, Restau. 
rant and Baking division of the west- 
ern district of Missouri, Office of 
Price Stabilization, was the featured 
speaker at a meeting of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. in Jefferson City Jan. 
24. Fifty members attended the lunch- 
eon and three-hour business session 
which was held at the Missouri Hotel. 

Mr. Conkling led a discussion on 
the provisions of S.R. 80. A question 
and answer period helped to explain 
certain points in the order. For ex- 
ample, it was brought out that when 
prices on bakery products are re- 
duced to meet new competition in a 
market, a baker may return to his 
original price and then figure the 
allowable increase under the new or- 
der from that point. 

During a short business session 
following the luncheon, the group dis- 
cussed plans for the Heart of Amer- 
ica Bakers meeting in Kansas City 
May 12-14. President Carl Sommerer, 
Jefferson City Baking Co., and George 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, secretary, were appoint- 
ed representatives to a planning con- 
ference in Kansas City Jan. 28. 

A surprise visitor was Eddie Stan- 
ky, new manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball team. A film, 
“Food of the World,” was shown. 
Election of officers for the state as- 
sociation will take place during the 
Heart of America meeting in May. 
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THE 5-DAY WEEK: Inevitable but Dangerous? 


By GEORGE J. EMRICH 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


OES the 5-day delivery week 
D threaten disaster—or promise 

Utopia—for the baking indus- 
try? Does it reduce costs or multiply 
them? Even more, are we stumbling 
into a way of operation that will has- 
ten the downward trend in bread con- 
sumption? Thoughtful bakers are 
taking a long, slow look at this revo- 
lutionary trend. 

A poll of the best minds in the 
industry (a special survey by The 
American Baker) on this subject 
makes it apparent that opinion has 
not yet jelled. While a vast majority 
held deep forebodings, most agree 
that the current experiment on the 
East and West Coasts is too green to 
be assessed. It should be clearly stat- 
ed, too, that even those territories 
were reluctant parties to the agree- 
ment. There is evidence that union 
demand for the five-day delivery 
week (and employer compliance) may 
some day emerge as a turning point 
of the industry. 

A closer understanding of this im- 
portant new trend starts with some 
definition. Some bakeries have grant- 
ed inside employees the 5-day week, 
although continuing to operate and 
deliver six days each week. Some of 
these have recently gone a step fur- 
ther by putting their outside help, 
salesmen and drivers, on a 5-day 
schedule. It is this latter phase that 
is arousing the greatest concern, 
since it involves a choice of either 
hiring nearly 20% more employees 
to relieve workers on their day of 
leisure, or closing the bakery during 
one of the week days. 

The 5-day week for inside workers, 
while costly and difficult to schedule, 
has not materially affected the end 
product or consumer relations. Some 
bakeries simply hired more em- 
ployees, eliminated overtime, and al- 
lowed each worker one day off dur- 
ing the week. Others went so far 
as to install a rotating system of free 
days so that employees have a dif- 
ferent day off each week. It is cus- 
tomary that the contract calls for 
time and one half to be paid for all 
time worked on the sixth day. 


Versatility Called For 


Management found definite pitfalls 
in this procedure. It calls for excep- 
tional versatility among the bakers, 
since each must learn to relieve work- 
ers at other tasks, even if for only 
ment for each job was once sufficient, 
There is a larger percentage of crip- 
pled products, slower pounds per hour 
and more accidents. The burden on 
supervisory forces is heavy. 

Reports vary from plant to plant 
on the increased cost, although fig- 
ures as high as 14% are known. The 
applicability of this version of the 
5-day week depends upon the nature 
of the plant, the variety of products, 
and the volume. Where there is a 
contract guaranteeing a five daily or 
weekly number of hours, the em- 
ployer finds little room in which to 
maneuver. Peaks and valleys of busi- 
ness become doubly distressing. 

Absenteeism is a greater menace 
to production schedules, since it 
strikes at a working force already de- 
pleted. Where one trained replace- 


ment for each job was once sufficient, 
several seem necessary now. And hol- 
iday weeks and vacation times pose 
problems that make extensive job 
training more mandatory than ever. 
Some bakeries have found that their 
equipment and volume of business en- 
able them to let whole crews off for 
one light day of the week, letting the 
remaining crew lengthen its day to 
get out the production. 

In small plants (and in very large 
ones) this is not always practical. 
Some bakeries have continued to 
work some employees six days, at 
substantial overtime, while reducing 
others to five days. Where a 40-hour 
guarantee is in force, however, it is 
not always possible to provide enough 
work to complete the daily require- 
ments. This results in the paradox 


5-day delivery may reduce overhead 
and other costs. It would appear on 
closer inspection, however, that either 
method will increase the expense of 
delivering baked goods. A Wednesday 
closing means two Saturdays and two 
clean-up days. This aggravates the 
present headache of volume fluctua- 
tions within the week. It leaves only 
one normal day. A mid-week closing, 
moreover, cannot be regarded as the 
same as a Sunday, because the stores 
usually remain open all week. Tues- 
day’s delivery thus becomes a mam- 
moth order. 

Bread must be stacked doubly high 
in the store to cover two days active 
demand. This places an extra pre- 
mium on rack space, which is rarely 
ample for such a large amount. In 
fact some of the surplus bread must 
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of paying an employee both guaran- 
teed time (for light days) and over- 
time for the Friday work. 

Perplexed by these mounting ob- 
stacles, some employers have wist- 
fully concluded that reducing to a 
5-day operation (from the present 
six) would banish these woes. Un- 
fortunately, it would seem, the cure 
might kill the patient. 

In some cases this wish has already 
been turned into fact. The past year 
organized labor dropped the other 
shoe, as outside employees also de- 
manded the 5-day week. Thus indus- 
try faced an unhappy choice. It could 
either shut down completely one day 
each week, suspending deliveries—or 
it could hire “swing men” to relieve 
the salesmen on their respective days 
of idleness. In some cities—Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
etc.—the employers swallowed hard 
and agreed to eliminate Wednesday 
deliveries. In the New York City area 
the wholesale bread industry chose 
the method of continuing six day de- 
livery by hiring swing men. 

Cost? There is a prevalent conjec- 
ture among some industry men that 


of necessity be left in boxes in the 
rear of the store. Whether it will be 
handled properly later, when being 
transferred to racks, is questionable. 
It may even be forgotten, to remain 
until Thursday. The emptied boxes, 
however, would be another problem. 
If not broken or lost, they might be 
found in the basement or on the trash 
heap in back of the store. 

Many of the above observations are 
a result of some involuntary experi- 
ence certain bakeries had with the 
5-day delivery week during the last 
war. At that time, because of Office 
of Defense Transportation mileage 
restrictions, some plants found it 
necessary to reduce to five days of 
service. 

One southern bakery operator, who 
closed Thursdays, tartly summarized 
his thoughts afterwards: 

“Reviewing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the 5-day delivery 
week, there are no advantages. 

“The wholesale baking industry 


sales,” he continues, “were reduced 
progressively because of the day-old 
merchandise being sold on Thursday. 
Incidentally, 


these products were 


more than an additional day old be- 
cause of the large production require- 
ments for Wednesday delivery. The 
baking schedule had to be pushed 
ahead, thereby making bread that 
much older than it normally would 
be, if baking six days.” 

Wholesale bakeries operating five 
days found that the extended hours 
on the two peak days led to costly 
overtime, increased accidents in the 
shop and on the routes. Absenteeism 
mounted considerably. 

Stale increased, he goes on. So did 
unauthorized shortages. Chain stores 
operating their own bakeries con- 
tinued (in this instance) to deliver 
fresh bread six days a week. Con- 
sumers quickly became aware of the 
fact some bread was not freshly de- 
livered on Thursdays, and sales fell 
accordingly. 


Special Deliveries a Problem 

After the war was over and re. 
strictions were dropped, the salesmen 
insisted on retaining the 5-day week. 
Thursdays, the baker relates, found 
a sharp demand for special deliveries. 
Many grocers made it a practice to 
come to the bakery to get fresh bread 
on these days, too. All this rendered 
the task more difficult to estimate the 
Friday order. As a final touch of dis- 
aster to an already unhappy tale, the 
salesmen fought the companies when 
they attempted to return to 6-day 
delivery. It took a strike of several 
weeks and a substantial increase in 
salary (one fifth) to accomplish the 
reform. 

There are other snarls to the pic- 
ture. Bakeries that deliver into ad- 
joining territories may find that their 
competition has still retained the 6- 
day service, a dangerous selling ad- 
vantage. If grocery stores choose to 
go to a 5-day week, they may select 
a different day to be closed. Since 
that section of the food industry is 
fiercely alert to gain a step over their 
rivals, it may be impossible for them 
to agree on a common day. 

Evidence of this is found in a re- 
sponse to a query we sent to the Pro- 
gressive Grocer, a national magazine 
of the food trade. Carl Dipman, edi- 
tor, writes: 

“It is our opinion that certain types 
of grocery stores can serve their pub- 
lic all right closing one day a week, 
while others cannot. One extreme is 
the supermarket, which because of its 
location or the character of its busi- 
ness is such that it attracts trade 
from a considerable distance and 
therefore does a very large percent- 
age of its business on week ends. Such 
stores are usually dead affairs on 
Mondays and might just as well close. 
At the other extreme is the typical 
neighborhood convenience store, es- 
pecially if located in an apartment 
house section. That store cannot serve 
its public by remaining closed any one 
day, for many people buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. In between these two 
extremes are various shades of gro- 
cery stores. 

‘It is our feeling that there may 
result a slight decline in perishable 
purchases by closing one day a week. 
Take, for example, a store that closes 
on Mondays. If a customer runs out 
of bread Monday morning and can- 
not replenish her stock until Tuesday, 
there will obviously be less bread 
consumption for one day. 
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Comments of Industry Leaders Show Opinion Not Yet Jelled 


The East 


“Most of the operators in this area favor 
the 6-day operation and we are trying to 
work out something on that basis.” 


s 
“Any 5-day week plan has a tendency to 
increase stale because there is a tendency 
to push goods to gain as many sales dollars 
in 5 days as were previously gained in 6 
days.” 
* 


“We operate on a 6-day schedule. Any 
5-day week would definitely increase our 
stale.” 

e 


“We would not willingly consider a 5-day 
week operation, The swing man idea is not, 
in our opinion, feasible. Several of the large 
operators in New York City have tried it, 
and have found themselves unable to hire 
or keep swing men, 

“It would seem, from some studies which 
we have under consideration, that our di- 
rect shop labor is increased in the neighbor- 
hood of 10% in the plant which operates 
on a 5-day basis. This jumps up at a very 
fast rate in holiday weeks when we are 
forced to pay overtime over 8 hours and 
over 32 hours. 

“It is our considered opinion that the 5- 
day week operation is going to prove a 
very costly addition to the already high 
operating costs now suffered by our in- 
dustry.” 

+ 


“We would not under any consideration 
operate on a 5-day basis, as it would be 
completely disastrous. Many restaurants 
would bake for themselves. Bobtailers and 
small independents would also take a lot of 
business. 

“We all built our business on quality and 
service and the more we cut down on the 
service and quality of our product, which 
we are all doing because of labor condi- 
tions, we will all have less business. I think 
this is exactly what is wrong with the 
baking business today, and if we let our- 
selves be pushed around, the public will go 
somewhere else for their food, as far as 
bakery requirements are concerned.” 


“We don’t know whether the chain super 
markets would be willing to operate on a 
5-day week along with us. I personally 
don’t believe they would. I feel that 5-day 
delivery will result in a loss of volume 
and more stale bread.” 


a 
“We negotiated for 10 weeks during this 
past summer and finally came to the con- 
1 that Wed day is the best off in 





“No, we do not believe that the 
grocery trade will ever agree on a 
common day for closing during the 
week or any other time. Grocers seem 
to be the kind of rugged individualists 
who find it difficult to agree on any 
common action. There have been all 
sorts of campaigns and crusades over 
the years to get stores to close on 
Sundays in some areas, nights in 
others, or Wednesday afternoons, and 
while in general results can be se- 
cured, there are always some who will 
not abide by the majority decision.” 


It seems clear that the selling pic- 
ture for bakeries would be even more 
complicated if different stores were 
closed on different days. Some West 
Coast supermarkets are now open 
seven days a week, even 24 hours a 
day. It is not hard to imagine the 
chaos that would follow if different 
bakeries were also to jockey for po- 
sition in this race. 


Those bakeries serving restau- 
rants must consider an equal haz- 
ard. The temptation is already 
strong for larger cafes and in- 
stitutions to bake fresh for their 
own needs. Only the slim margin 
of convenience prevents them 
from abandoning commercially 
baked goods now. Such highly 
perishable items as hard rolls, tea 
biscuits and specialty breads are 
Particularly vulnerable. The 5- 
day delivery week could easily 
make these items extinct in the 
wholesale bakeries. 


As a parting thought about these 
difficulties, it might be well to con- 
sider the attitude of the delivery men 

Ives. The peak days would 


our market. And we definitely fought a 
swing shift method because of the high 
cost involved. After six weeks we find some 
customers adjusting themselves to the 5-day 
delivery method. Our greatest trouble is 
with restaurants and public schools.” 


“We can cover groceries on a 5-day setup, 
os restaurants—that is definitely something 
else. 

“With the constantly increasing sales of 
prepared cake and pie crust mixes I think 
the industry is committing e i icid 


would lose business. Such a plan auto- 
matically institutes two Mondays and two 
Saturdays by closing during the middle of 
the week. 

“The 6-day operation, in our opinion, 
with a swing man would naturally increase 
our delivery expense to upset things in 
general. In the first place, no swing man 
is going to do the job on any route that 
the regular salesman does. Secondly, we 
cannot see how any baker could keep a 
good swing man on the job as such unless 
he paid him the commission on the mer- 
handi sold for five different routes the 





to go on a 5-day week.” 


The Middle West 


“It would penalize us in distant markets 
if the competitors in those markets were 
not placed under the same handicap as we 
would be.” 

= 


“We are preparing now to operate on a 
5-day work week. 


“I believe we will be penalized to some 
extent with chain stores that operate their 
own bakeries.” 

é 


“If we have to go on a 5-day week, we 
think Saturday would be the best day to 
drop out.” 

e 


“I prefer Monday as a drop-out day, if 
there must be one.” 


“We don’t think we could operate profit- 
ably on a 5-day week. 


“If we were to operate 5 days only, the 
day closed would have to be Wednesday. 
Our present opinion, however, is that we 
could not so operate without a complete 
organizational change.” 


e 

“Our experience with the 5-day delivery 
proves that stale does increase. However, 
by revising our scheduling and ordering, we 
hope to diminish our stale return. In our 
ease the 5-day week was forced on us, and 
we are trying to do the best we can under 
the circumstances, If a 5-day week for 
sales drivers can be resisted successfully, 
there is no question but what a 6-day opera- 
tion is advisable for the baking industry.” 


“We would not voluntarily consider oper- 
ating 5 days under any circumstances for 
our outside driver salesmen.” 


& 
“We believe that by closing Wednesday 
you would not only increase stale but you 


certainly be exhausting ones for 
them, crowded and hurried. It would 
not be long before all efforts to sell 
would be forgotten in the simple 
rush to unload merchandise. Products 
would not receive the respectful han- 
dling they deserve. Tempers would 
be short; accidents would increase. 
Soon it would prove desirable for the 
employers to make one or both of 
the following moves: cut routes or 
build bigger trucks. Here again is a 
kind of delayed-action cost increase 
that may become apparent when it is 
too late to revert to former methods. 


Making a Choice 


All the above factors must have 
been impressive to the wholesale 
bread bakers in the New York City 
area. They chose to operate six days, 
using swing men, each man relieving 
five regular men on five successive 
days. While this at least keeps fresh 
bread on the grocery shelves for six 
days, it creates its own problems. A 
relief salesman, striving to remem- 
ber the details of five different routes, 
is at best a poor substitute for the 
regular salesman. 

Harassed with the adventure of 
strange streets, rack position, names 
and faces, keeping the route book up 
to date, and the many other details 
of efficient operation—the swing man 
has a far more exacting job than that 
of the man he replaces. The task of 
selling, as such, must surely fall into 
discard on the day that the swing 
man relieves a route. Control of or- 
dering, collections, and unauthorized 
shortages make bookkeeping tangles 
certain. And if the prospect of these 
troubles seems disturbing, consider 


same as he would pay a regular salesman.” 


“As to the Wednesday closing, I believe 
that it would give you two breaks in the 
week and create more stale merchandise on 
the day following each holiday.” 


“I can’t say that Wednesday is the best 
day. Many grocery stores now close on 
Thursday afternoon and we may find that 
the retail grocers would prefer closing on 
Thursday, should they follow the 5-day 
week trend. Our major market is small 
towns in a large rural area where they 
remain open Wednesday evening, which 
makes that a larger bread selling day than 
Thursday.” 


The West Coast 


“We are now operating on a 5-day week. 
“We feel that as long as the drivers 
have a 5-day week that it is not advisable 
to hire swing men and continue to operate 
6 days.” 
® 


“It is very discouraging to see our indus- 
try have a shotgun stuck in its back and 
ordered to do what we know is not to the 
best interest of the industry.” 


e 

“We have been operating on a 5-day week 
since Oct. 1. Deliveries are made on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, except during holiday weeks. Dur- 
ing such weeks deliveries are not made on 
the holiday but on the remaining 5 days of 
the week. 


“It is our opinion that over a period of 
time the public will consume less bread 
due to the fact that a portion of the 
bread will be eaten when it is old. Numer- 
ous surveys which have been made by the 
baking industry, milling industry and allied 
trades have proved conclusively that more 
bread is consumed when fresh and that 
consumption decreases with the age of the 
bread. 


“We do not feel that the savings from 
operating a 5-day week justify foregoing 


the havoc that vacation time adds 
to it! 

Cost? Yes, it will cost much more, 
even if the swing man remains con- 
tent with the usual relief man’s 
wages under his new duties. One bak- 
ery in New York reported hiring 25 
swing men, of which 14 quit after a 
one day trial of their new responsi- 
bilities. Thus wages, stales, super- 
visory and other costs must certainly 
rise under the swing man practice— 
all at a time when the industry is 
already bedeviled by a high cost of 
distribution. 

“What can we do?” wails an em- 
ployer. “If other bakeries in other 
parts of the country have granted the 
5-day week, aren’t we forced to com- 
ply also?” 


The answer is “no.” Whenever 
industry and labor conspire to 
the disinterest of the public, then 
free enterprise is entering its 
twilight period. If this larger 
concept is not self-evident, there 
are still the facts of life about 
selling to deter us. The baking 
industry can be ruined tomorrow 
by the outraged housewives of the 
nation. No union, no employer, 
and no employee should ever be 
allowed to forget it. 

The brightest word in the lexicon 
of bakery advertising is “FRESH- 
NESS.” All the known tests of con- 
sumer preference have revealed that 
less bread is eaten in progressive 
stages as bread becomes older. An- 
other day of leisure, then, may carry 
the seeds of tragedy for both em- 
ployer and employee. There is appar- 
ent danger that management and la- 
bor, locking horns in annual combat, 





delivering six days a week. We would much 
prefer being subjected to the additional 
costs rather than delivering only 5 days a 
week.” 

a 


“We are working on a 5-day week sched- 
ule. The inside help has Tuesday off, and 
the outside help and the salesmen drivers 
have Wednesday off. We started this the 
first week in October, in competition with 
the chain stores and other stores that have 
their own bakeries. However, they are all 
closed the same day of the week and all 
sell bread on Wednesday that the salesmen 
put out on Tuesday. The whole West Coast 
has the same arrangement at the present 
time, so no one has any advantage over 
the other. 

“We went to 5 days instead of staying on 
6 and maintaining a swing shift because 
the guarantee we have to pay here just 
put that out of the question. 

“In regard to ‘stales.’ Yes, the condition 
has created a great many more. All the 
bakeries are having a much larger pick-up 
than they formerly had and there has been 
a falling off in business of around 8%.” 


The South 


“We are not now on a 5-day week. 
“We would favor the 5-day week. I prefer 
a Monday closing, as it gets rid of Sunday 
work.” 
e 


“Five-day operation of my bakery while 
the bakeries of the chain stores are operat- 
ing 6 days would, in my opinion, penalize 
both me and the independent grocers. 


“I would be penalized in distant markets 
if bakers in those markets were not on the 
5-day week. 

“A 5-day week, with Wednesday clos- 
ing, would probably increase the stales in 
our market area.” 


“During the war we had some experi- 
ence with the 5-day week. We had reason 
to regret this. We eliminated it after a 
long strike, by increasing the pay of the 
salesmen by one fifth to compensate them 
for going out the sixth day. 


“It is our feeling that the 5-day week 
would increase stale and certainly would 
not result in the most efficient use of plant 
machinery and manpower, all of which ob- 
jectives are particularly relevant in a de- 
fense economy.” 

* 


“—— we had to go to a 5-day week, I 
would pick Monday. I believe that a 5-day 
week would increase stale, however.” 


may be forfeiting the already dwin- 
dling support of the consumer. 

Perhaps the day is not too dis- 
tant when the housewife may say, “A 
plague on both your houses!” 

In summary, even at this early 
stage it seems obvious that the trend 
is to the 5-day delivery week. How- 
ever, additional nonproductive cost 
should not be loaded on the price of 
bread. Prepared mixes and increased 
kitchen convenience make it danger- 
ous to lengthen the time between 
bakery and consumer use. Not too 
long ago the baking industry struck 
back at the competing foods that 
have been draining away precious 
volume. Bakeries all over the country 
have joined in a national advertising 
program designed to promote the de- 
sirability, the freshness, the handi- 
ness of bakery products. Cooperation 
between all branches of the baking 
industry is needed to insure that this 
forward step will not be followed by 
two steps backward. 





_ Contributing 
Editor 


George J. Emrich 











RUSSELL-MILLER SALESMEN MEET—Bakery flour 
salesmen of Russell-Miller Milling Co. gathered at the 
company’s headquarters in Minneapolis Jan. 7-11 for a 
five-day sales school. The mill’s Easter promotion program 
for bakers was presented and the salesmen toured the 
laboratories and pilot bakery. The group is shown above 
during a conference session. Left to right, they are: T. L. 
Maine; J. S. Gilbertson, Billings, 
Mont.; W. M. Wingate, Chicago; George Crisp, New York; 
J. E. Abrams, New Orleans; William Fife (behind Mr. 
Abrams), Minneapolis; Larry Holt, Billings, Mont.; Earl 
Brunson, Des Moines, Iowa; Les Connelly, Minneapolis; 


St. Louis, Portland, 
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E. J. Tornow, Green Bay, Wis.; B. Frank Morris, vice 
president and bulk flour sales manager, Minneapolis; 
H. V. Chambless, Atlanta, Ga.; Earl Mansbach, Boston; 
Charles Buzby, Philadelphia; R. W. Leedy, Columbus, 
Ohio; R. H. Cromwell, Birmingham, Ala.; R. M. McVey, 
St. Louis; Harold Percy, Buffalo, N.Y.; T. E. Burke, ZIr., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; J. D. Williamson, New York; W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president and general sales manager, 
Minneapolis; K. E. Nelson, Willmar, Minn.; E. S. Martin, 
Atlanta; W. A. Richards, Minneapolis; E. D. White, Min- 
neapolis; John Near, advertising manager, Minneapolis, 
and Earle Pearson, Minneapolis. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Col. John C. Jennison of the U.S. 
Air Force passed through Atlanta 
recently on his way to overseas duty. 
He will serve as commander of a 
combat wing. Col. Jennison formerly 
was southern representative of the 
Standard Milling Co., being connect- 
ed with the firm for three years. A 
World War II veteran, he returned 
to service in April, 1951. Mrs. Jenni- 
son and their two children will re- 
side in St. Augustine, Fla., during 
Col. Jennison’s absence. 


Robert J. Hotten, district supervi- 
sor of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Chicago, was presented a hand- 
some wrist watch Jan. 15 for com- 
pleting 25 years of service in the em- 
ploy of the company. At a party at- 
tended by other employees of the 
firm, the presentation was made by 
John Graef, district manager. The 
ceremony took place in the office of 
the division manager, L. A, William- 
son. 


e 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., New York, is back 
in harness, having made a complete 
recovery from his recent illness. 
2 
E. Homer Boyer, president of the 
Harris-Boyer Co. bakery in Johns- 
town, Pa., has retired. Mr. Boyer and 
the late H. C. Harris founded the 
bakery concern in 1901. James R. 
Harris, a son of the founder, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Boyer as president. 
* 


Neil C. Kreeck has been named the 
new president and operating manager 
of the Rodgers Baking Co., El Do- 
rado, Kansas. He succeeds Harvey 
C. Rodgers, who holds a sales posi- 
tion with the Research Products Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Kreeck comes to 
El Dorado from Salt Lake City. 

* 


Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of 
the Armour Research Foundation and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
who will become the chancellor of 


New York University in February, 
was honored Jan. 23 by the Chicago 
Technical Council in his offices. Dr. 
B. S. Friedman, president of the coun- 
cil and division director of research 
for Sinclair Research Laboratories, 
Inc., presented the noted educator 
with a scroll “in appreciation for his 
outstanding services to science, in- 
dustry and the community at large.” 





Dan O’Connell 


PROMOTED — Dan O’Connell has 
been appointed assistant director of 
sales for the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement 
by E. E. Hanson, president of the firm. 
Mr. O’Connell has been a sales serv- 
ice representative for the Long Co. 
since 1949. He has 12 years of ex- 
perience in bakery sales ana manage- 
ment. He began his career as a 
driver-salesman for Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis. Before joining the Long 
Co. in 1949 he was manager of the 
Smith Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
plant. During World War II, he spent 
four years as an infantry officer. 





Raymond L. Allen, vice president 
and general manager of Schneider’s 
Modern Bakery, Memphis, has been 
elected potentate of Al Chynia Tem- 
ple of the Memphis Shrine. 

J 

John R. Griesbaum, head of Gries- 
baum & Son Bakery, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., observed his 50th anniversary 
in the baking business in January. 

o 


Jack Schafer, president of Schafer 
Bakeries, Detroit, was one of three 
local men who raised money for a 
fund for the widow of a Deiroit po- 
liceman who was killed by a bandit 
recently. More than $10,000 was giv- 
en to Mrs. Stanley Jerlecki, the 
widow, to pay off the mortgage on her 
home. 

2 


Cornelius Vanderbilt of the Van- 
derbilt Flour Co., Chicago, flour and 
bakery supplies jobbing firm, left Jan. 
18 for a two-month vacation stay in 
the Southland. He and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt intend to divide their time be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Orlan- 
do and Panama City, Fla. 

* 

The General Baking Co. in Tulsa 
honored its 35 truck drivers with a 
banquet Jan. 8 for completing 1951 
operations without an accident. 


Charles Boyer, presently employed 
as a salesman for Dolly Madison Cake 
Co., Peoria, Ill., and for three years 
previously as a sales supervisor for 
Purity Baking Co., has been engaged 
as superintendent of the Peoria 
County Nursing Home by the Peoria 
County board of supervisors. 

a 

Otto Schmidt, 32, associated with 
his sister, Catherine, in Schmidt’s 
Bakery, Eagle River, Wis., has been 
named mayor of Eagle River by the 
city council. His term will run until 
next April, the unexpired term of the 
former mayor who has resigned be- 
cause of poor health. He has been 
associated in the baking industry 
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since joining his father, the late Otto 
Schmidt, Sr., in operation of a bak- 
ery in Three Lakes, Wis., before mov- 
ing the business to Eagle River. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOHN FOOD RESEARCH 
FORMED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—Raymond T. Bohn, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., formerly director of 
products control and development for 
the General Baking Co., and prior to 
that with the National Bread divi- 
sion, Great Atiantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has announced the or- 
ganization of Bohn Food Research, 
Inc., with the New York office lo- 
cated at Woodside, N.Y. 

The organization will specialize in 
consulting service, analysis and re- 
search in all phases of the baking in- 
dustry, and will also develop and 
manufacture special ingredients for 
that industry. 

Mr. Bohn is well known in the 
food industry, and at the present 
time is president of the New York 
section of Food Technologists, Inc. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science and the Chemists Club of 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








James W. Taylor 
Is Honored by 
Standard Brands 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—On Oct. 13, 
1951, James W. Taylor completed a 
full half century of service with 
Standard Brands, Inc., and its prede- 
cessors, Fleischmann & Co. and the 
Fleischmann Co. On Nov. 15, the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands voted to record a resolution 
in the minutes of its meeting ex- 
pressing appreciation to Mr. Taylor 
for the valuable contributions he 
made to the growth and progress of 
the company. 

Mr. Taylor retired Jan. 1, 1952. On 
Nov. 20, 1951, he was honored at a 
testimonial dinner at the Hotel 


Pierre, New York City. Twenty-four 
of his old friends, including Gustave 
Zepf, who ended 50 years with Stand- 
of Canada last 


ard Brands, Ltd., 
year, attended. 
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James M. Doty 


JAMES M. DOTY NEW HEAD 
OF BAKER-ALLIED GROUP 


KANSAS CITY—James M. Doty of 
the Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City, was chosen president of 
the Kansas City Bakers Allied Club 
at the annual meeting Jan. 28. He 
succeeds Roland Selman of Roland 
Selman Associates, Kansas City, the 
retiring president, whom the club 
honored at the annual meeting with 
the presentation of a scroll express- 
ing appreciation for the past years’ 
work. 

Ben H. Trout of Trout’s Bakery, 
Boonville, Mo., was elected first vice 
president of the club, and Harry L. 
Zimmerman of the Emporia (Kansas) 
Pastry Shop was chosen second vice 
president. 

C. Vernon Yost of the Kansas City 
Bakery Equipment Co., was named 
secretary, and Ebon O. Porch of the 
Continental Baking Co. was chosen 
treasurer. 

-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED STAR NAMES FIVE 
TO NEW SALES POSTS 


MILWAUKEE—J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
executive director of sales and adver- 
tising, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced as of 
Feb. 1 the promotion of two of the 
company’s field representatives to the 
executive sales staff of the home of- 
fice in Milwaukee and the appoint- 
ment of three new chiefs of the com- 
pany’s expanded sales territories. 

Douglas Cox, who has been with 
Red Star since 1936 and district man- 
ager at Denver and at Detroit, will 
join the Milwaukee home office staff 
as executive sales assistant. Robert 
Skeffington, former sales office man- 
ager and subsequently assistant pur- 
chasing agent for.the company, has 
been assigned to the home office as 
sales assistant. 

Walter Goletz, former branch man- 
ager of the company’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice, becomes district manager of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo area with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
Melvin Parker, who has been appoint- 
ed district manager of the Cincinnati 
office with headquarters in that city. 
Mr. Parker has been with Red Star 
since 1946 and has been branch man- 
ager at Erie, Pa., and Cleveland. Mel 
Burns, with the company since 1935, 
has been promoted to the post of dis- 
trict manager of the Detroit-Cleve- 
land territory, with headquarters in 
Detroit. He had formerly been branch 
manager in Cleveland and in Detroit. 
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Allied Trades in 
Minnesota Hold 
3rd “Bosses Night” 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 75 allied 
tradesmen attending the third annual 
“Bosses Night” sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry got valuable tips on selling 
from a baker and heard C. Elmer 
Anderson, governor of the state. 

The regular business meeting was 
dispensed with as E. W. Scharf, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., president of the club, 
got the evening’s entertainment under 
way following a cocktail hour and 
banquet by introducing the past pres- 
idents of the organization and urg- 
ing the membership to do all in its 
power to “put the baking industry 
up on top where it belongs.” 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er magazine, acting as master of 
ceremonies, introduced the Holsum 
quartet, sponsored by the Regan 
Bros. bakery in Minneapolis. They 
were followed by Martin Olson, 
Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, who outlined several 
‘Do’s and Don’ts’” for allied trades- 
men to follow in their relations with 
bakers. 

Gov. Anderson climaxed the eve- 
ning with his discussion of the citi- 
zen’s responsibility toward his gov- 
ernment, urging all to exercise their 
right to vote. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 
PLAN CHICAGO MEETING 


CHICAGO—The next regular meet- 
ing of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here Sunday, 
March 2, according to an announce- 
ment by Raymond J. Walter, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 

The meeting will begin informally 
with cocktails at 1 p.m. and lunch- 
eon at 1:30 p.m.; the business session 
will follow immediately. 

On the agenda for discussion are: 
CMP materials, priorities, govern- 
ment controls, what’s ahead for the 
bakery equipment manufacturer, bak- 
ing industry expositions, sanitation 
standards, census coverage and the 
BEMA products chart. 

The BEMA board of directors will 
meet at 11 a.m. the same day. 

As plans are formulated, informa- 
tion can be obtained from Mr. Walter 
at 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUFFALO BAKERS ELECT 

BUFFALO—Charles Schutz is the 
newly elected president of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. Other new 
officers are: vice president, Florian 
Burczynski; secretary, William A. 
Steller, and treasurer, Alfred G. 
Pfuelb. The new officers were in- 
stalled at the annual Officers’ Ball to 
be held in Hotel Statler here Jan. 26. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR ELLIS BAUM 


LOS ANGELES—The largest meet- 
ing of the local American Society of 
Bakery Engineers chapter ever held 
greeted Ellis Baum, vice president in 
charge of cake production for the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and heard his address on “What 
Part the Production Man Plays in 
Production.” 

Executives of leading bakery plants, 

















numbering 177, were reported in at- 
tendance by Mrs. Minnie Bartlett, 
secretary of the engineers’ chapter. 

Mr. Baum hailed the production 
man in the bakery industry as “the 
Man of the Hour.” The production 
man is more than an engineer, the 
Continental official said, describing 
him as much more than a baker in 
the present day picture. The produc- 
tion man is also a personnel man. He 
must select employees who will be 
assets in the plant; and he must 
also strive to hold down employee 
turnover to a minimum. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GUESTS OF ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
OKLAHOMA CITY — More than 
125 state distributors of Anheuser- 
Busch products and wholesale bakers 
were in Oklahoma City Jan. 30 to at- 
tend the company’s 1952 sales and 
promotion campaign, and to help cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS APRIL 8-9 MEETING 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The third 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. convention 
will be held April 8-9 on the campus 
of the Oklahoma A. & M. School of 
Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Bakers and allied representatives 
in Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas are especially in- 
vited to attend this convention, some 
of which will participate in the pro- 
gram. 

The officers and representatives of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Assn., at a re- 
cent meeting, planned a two-day pro- 
gram which will be released soon. 
This will consist of addresses and 
discussions on such subjects as: Ad- 
vertising and advertising costs, bak- 
ery operations and sales, frozen 
baked foods, baked foods display, 
and improved and recently manufac- 
tured ovens and machinery. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


April 8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 12-14— Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sec., J. R. L. Kiigore, 
P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque. 


April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


April 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Frank R. 
Schwain, Proctor & Gamble Co., 
M.A.&R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 


Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bak- 
ery Service, Denver, Colo. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. O. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Il.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 


June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baitimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec., ,Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, IIL; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Il. 


Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRY PROFITS UP 12% 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Burry 
Biscuit Corp. has reported net sales 
of $8,107,016 for the fiscal year end- 
ing last Oct. 31, and net profit after 
all charges and taxes of $373,823. 
The report compared with $6,490,056 
in the previous year for a profit of 
$313,919—a gain of 12%. George W. 
Burry, president, told the stockhold- 
ers ‘that the company is embarking 
on an improvement program to add 
a large new band oven and additional 

subsidiary automatic equipment. 
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HEAD OHIO BAKERS—Albert E. Craig, Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co., newly 
elected president of the Ohio Bakers Assn., at its recent Cleveland conven- 
tion, is shown above receiving congratulations from Forrest W. Sharpe, 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, retiring president. In the center is Jack 
M, Schneider, Cleveland, new vice president. Roy Ferguson, Columbus, was 
returned as secretary. 


Ohio Bakers Study Retail Sales, 


Production; A. E. Craig Elected 


CLEVELAND—A. E. Craig, Day- 
ton (Ohio) Bread Co., was elected 
president of the Ohio Bakers Assn. at 
the annual meeting of the group held 
here Jan. 13-15. He succeeds Forrest 
W. Sharpe, Jacob Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland. J. M. Schneider, Kaase 
Baking Co., Cleveland, was named 
vice president; Roy Ferguson, Colum- 
bus, was elected secretary for the 
10th time, and Fred Allen, Columbus, 
was reelected treasurer. 

Trustees are Thomas Perry, White 
Baking Co., Dayton; Albert Baker, 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville; E. M. 
Balduf, Balduf Bakeries, Toledo; Wil- 
liam Mountain, Mountain’s Bakery, 
Toledo; Ralph Osborn, Cottage Bak- 
ing Co. Piqua; Chester Spang, 
Spang Baking Co., Cleveland; C. T. 
Zollinger, Rich-Loaf, Inc., Marietta, 
and I. T. Clarke, the Unger Co., 
Cleveland, allied representative. 

The convention program contained 
a blend of information on all phases 
of baking, and Fulton Lewis, Jr., na- 
tionally known reporter, added a 
political twist with his prediction that 
if Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio is not 
nominated for the presidency by the 
Republicans on the fifth ballot, then 
the nomination will go to Gen. Dou- 
glas MacArthur. Mr. Lewis appeared 
at the Jan. 14 luncheon. 

The Jan. 14 afternoon program was 
built around the theme of “Modern 
Trends in Retail Sales,” and Mr. Bal- 
duf served as program chairman. Ap- 
pearing on the session were William 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati; 
Paul Stewart, the Schmidt Co.; Her- 
man Dressel, Dressel Bakeries, Chi- 
cago, and Miss Melba Mumford, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Dressel 
demonstrated efficient operation with 
frozen dough. 

Anthony B. Jansma, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, spoke on production of high 
quality sweet yeast raised doughs. 
“Puff pastry varieties are not home 
competition items,” he said. ‘The 
housewife usually does not make this 
type of baked product, and she turns 
to her baker for such items to give 
variety to the 21 meals prepared 


weekly. Puff pastry varieties attrac- 
tively made and merchandised will 
appeal to the housewife and will show 
a good return to the baker.” 

Other speakers during the produc- 
tion session were Cecil Cadwell, Aw- 
rey Bakeries, Detroit, who discussed 
“What the Public Expects from the 
Baker;” L. A. Allsen, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, who talked on coffee cake 
and sweet rolls and who demonstrated 
special icings; Glenn Hargrave, Pani- 
plus Co., St. Louis, who reported on 
pan bread production, and Arthur 
Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, who talked about 
variety bread production. 


One of the opening events of the 
convention was the president’s re- 
ception, given by the Bakers Execu- 
tive Club of Cleveland. Mr. Spang 
was chairman. 

Interest in the exhibits was at a 
high level. Special pieces in the cake 
display included a violin, lobster, sea 
bass, mountain scene, waterfalls and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was Rodeo Night, Jan. 14, 
sponsored by the allied trades. Harry 
Fisher, the Fisher Co., Cleveland, 
president of the Ohio Bakers Service 
Club, was master of ceremonies. The 
prize for the best costume went to 
Herbert Laub, Jacob Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland, who wore a white 
10-gal. hat, blue checked shirt and a 
cowboy scarf. A parade of ‘‘Power’s 
Models” was staged by the allieds. 

The principal speaker at the Jan. 
15 luncheon was Mack Sauer, pub- 
lisher of the Leesburg (Ohio) Citizen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
ELECTS DON F. COPELL 


NEW YORK—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc. at its annual meeting in the Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel, Jan. 31. Fred W. 
Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., 
was elected first vice president, and 
Ed. B. Price, Ed. B. Price & Son, 
second vice president. Ernest B. Kier- 
stead was reelected treasurer. 

The following were elected directors 
for three year terms: William E. Der- 
rick, Standard Milling Co.; George 
A. Krug, Krug Enterprises, Inc.; Jo- 
seph A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Edward A. McLaughlin, Ward Bak- 
ing Co.; Eugene B. Nicolait, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; Fred W. Pfizen- 
mayer, Continental Baking Co.; Ev- 
erett J. Ranney, American Food Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc. 

Arthur C. Ebinger, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co. was elected for a one year 
term on the board of directors, and 
Frank Forbes, Wood & Selick, Inc., 
for a two year term. 

Those elected for three year terms 
on the committee on admissons were: 














MILWAUKEE BAKERS ELECT—Officers for 1952 of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. are shown above as they prepare to mix a batter of activities 
for the coming year following their election at the January meeting. Left to 
right are Nic J. Schmidt, reelected for his 17th term as corresponding secre- 
tary; Ervin Rewald, reelected to a second term as president; Matt Gross, Jr., 
reelected treasurer; John Bohren, new vice president; Leo Rewald, renamed 
financial secretary. Ervin Rewald is the son of Leo, who has been a member 


of the Milwaukee association for about 30 years and has held various offices 


and committee jobs during his long association. The officers, including Tom 


Strupp, reelected a trustee, were installed by retired baker Walter Schmidt. 
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Dr. 


NEW SERVICE—The American San- 
itation Institute, under the personal 
direction of Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
former director of the department of 
sanitation for the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, has been formed. 
A sanitation program will be made 
available to the baking industry 
covering all forms of rodent and in- 
sect control as well as individualized 
surveys for specific plants. Associated 
with Dr. Holmes are Louis G. and 
Thomas L. Huge, formerly of the 
Huge Co., St. Louis. Six experienced 
sanitarians have been retained by the 
new firm. 


Edward L. Holmes 





John J. Bennett, National Yeast 
Corp.; Russell L. Coffin, Pechtor Bak- 
ing Co.; Robert S. Swanson, S. B. 
Thomas, Inc. 

Tribute was paid to the members 
of the 25 Year Club, of which there 
are now 55. Those present were seat- 
ed at a special table, and a cake was 
presented to them. The following five 
new members were admitted to the 
group at this meeting: Arthur J. 
Bamford, Sr., Bakers Weekly; Charles 
Everett Casto, Ward Baking Co.; 
Charles A. McBride, J. H. Day Co. 
Inc.; Clifford W. Webster, Bakers Re- 
view and George Getzoff, Standard 
Flavors Co. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES HENDERSON HEADS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—James Henderson, of 
the Case-Moody Pie Co., Chicago, 
was elected president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
organization at the club’s quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel Jan. 30. Mr. 
Henderson, who will hold office until 
January, 1953, replaced Charles J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, who became a director of 
the club. 

Other officers named are: John T. 
Cusack, Central Waxed Paper Co., 
first vice president; Claude G. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co., second vice 
president; Leonard M. Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary; and 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., treasurer. 

New directors installed in office 
Jan. 30 are: Mr. Hill; Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Products Co.; Fred W. Nicolai, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; and Joseph T. 
Shuflitowski, the Joseph T. Shufli- 
towski Co. 

Directors reelected are Mr. Hendet- 
son and Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS MEET—Officers and directors elected at the 
recent meeting of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. are shown above. Left 
to right: William J. Schoenhut, Baltimore, Charles J. Schupp, Hudson’s Bak- 
ery, Georgetown, Del., Lewis J. Ort, Cumberland, Md., Walter K. Rice, Cris- 
field, Md., and John Kreiling, Cumberland, Md., directors; L. Clark Rice, 


Rice’s Bakery, 


Baltimore, vice president; Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 


Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., president; Henry C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bakery, Wil- 
mington, Del., vice president; James G. Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, 
Washington, vice president, and R. N. Winfree, Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bak- 
ery, a director. In the background are Harold E. Snyder, Bakers Helper; 
Dr. C. W. Brabender, advisor to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and P. August Grill, 
Baltimore, association counsel, who introduced the officers. 


Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
Elects Claude O. Skelton 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

BALTIMORE—Claude O. Skelton, 
Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., 
was elected president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. at the group’s 
36th annual convention held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel Jan. 27-29. 

Other officers elected at the busi- 
ness session Jan. 28 include vice pres- 
idents L. Clarke Rice, Rice’s Bakery, 
Baltimore; Robert L. Storck, Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Henry C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bakery, 
Wilmington, Del.; James G. Stephan- 
son, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, and John Bowman, Bowman’s 
Bakery, Roanoke, Va. Anton Hagel, 
Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, and Em- 
met Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Balti- 
more, are treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. 

The old argument about what 
type bread is preferred by the aver- 
age American consumer received con- 
siderable attention both on and off 
the program. The subject was intro- 
duced by Philip Talbott of the bakery 
section, Grain Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, at 
the opening business session in a very 
forceful presentation most unflatter- 
ing to the baking industry. 

Declaring that “the baking indus- 
try is headed toward one hell of a 
mess,” he counselled the bakers of the 
nation to adopt a standard loaf and 
“devise some means of producing a 
More dense loaf that will put more 
bread per bite into the consumer’s 
mouth or commit industrial suicide.” 

Comments of bakers following the 
address indicated the talk was not 
too Well received by many who con- 
— it overly forceful and too crit- 
ical. 

In the address Mr. Talbott referred 
to the bread of NRA days as a “good 
textured, flavorful loaf.” Passing to 
the later depression, he contended 
that bakers switched from a straight 
to a sponge dough and “aerated it to 
Create an optical illusion of more 





bread, with more size and _ less 
weight.” 

He further alluded to the intro- 
duction of the stales problem and the 
“battle of premiums” during this era. 
Touching on this subject later in the 
address, he expressed the hope that 
before price relief is granted the bak- 
ers would be forced to analyze the 
situation, eliminating fancy and cost- 
ly premiums. He further urged the 
bakers to seek amendment of the 
marketing agreement act and “write 
a code for your area” as an answer 
to “evils ruining the industry today.” 


A Solution to the 5-Day Week? 
Turning to merchandising, Mr. 


Talbott visualized a great saving in 
distribution and increased consump- 


Claude O. Skelton 


ELECTED—Claude O. Skelton, Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., was 
elected president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. at the recent 
convention of that group. 


tion through frozen bread, contend- 
ing that it would “bring oven flavor 
to the table sooner in greater quan- 
tity.’ He declared that the day is 
not far distant when bread will be 
delivered two days a week instead of 
five or six, an obvious solution of the 
5-day week problem, he felt. 

This speaker saw the baking in- 
dustry ‘“‘on the threshold of a very 
tough period” as regards availability 
of machinery. He criticized the bak- 
ers for not supporting the manufac- 
turers and the machinery manufac- 
turers for not demanding bakers’ as- 
sistance in the problem. Lack of co- 
operation by bakers is forcing equip- 
ment manufacturers to produce de- 
fense materials, he declared. 

Touching on the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, the USDA official statea 
it could “‘only be as good as you bak- 
ers make it.” He concluded these 
remarks with the statement that 
“without a good loaf of bread to 
present to the housewife, you are 
tossing your money down a rathole.” 

The effectiveness of the Bakers of 
America Program and outline of its 
expanded activities was presented by 
Walter H. Hopkins, program director. 


Promotion’s Progress Cited 

In the presentation, illustrated with 
beautiful colored slides, Mr. Hopkins 
cited the progress made through the 
program, noting the caliber of the 
magazines used and how the program 
has helped expand allied support and 
promotion of baked foods. Mr. Hop- 
kins stressed that the program has 
definite educational value and proven 
an effective public relations tool. He 
further noted the endorsements se- 
cured from medical authorities and 
their value in this connection. 

The argument of public preference 
for one particular type of bread re- 
entered the program during an ad- 
dress by Harold E. Snyder, editor 
of Bakers Helper. Mr. Snyder noted 
that it is impossible to please all with 
a single product pointing out that 
the heavier bread actually is a spe- 
cialty liked by only a percentage of 
consumers. 

An address on “Progress of Mech- 
anization in the Baking Industry Re- 
quires Increased Flour Uniformity,” 
was presented by Dr. C. W. Bra- 
bender, advisor to Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

The program portion of the -con- 
vention concluded with the presenta- 
tion of the Technicolor featurette, 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” offered 
through the courtesy of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Baker-Dairy Group 
Meets in Chicago 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Baker-Dairy Committee, made up of 
members of the American Bakers 
Assn. and the American Dry Milk 
Institute, met in Chicago recently 
to discuss industry problems. The 
meeting was held at the American 
Institute of Baking. Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Tll., AIB chairman and head of the 
baker division of the committee, pre- 
sided. 

Production, handling and market- 
ing problems of bakery foods which 
contain nonfat dry milk solids came 
under close scrutiny by the commit- 
tee. Discussion centered largely 
around promotional activities which 
will assist both industries in build- 
ing greater demand for their prod- 
ucts. 
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Plans for Southern 
Bakers’ Convention 
May 1-3 Under Way 


ATLANTA, GA.—Plans for the 38th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., which is to be held in 
Atlanta at the Biltmore Hotel May 
1-3, are proceeding satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to a statement made by R. H. 
Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., the 
yeneral chairman. 

While all committees have not been 
appointed, an advance planning com- 
mittee, consisting of 10 bakers and 
10 allied representatives, has held 
preliminary meetings and outlined 
the general program for the three- 
day assembly. The convention will 
open on Thursday, May 1, with the 
usual registration procedure. Regis- 
tration office will open at 10 a.m. in 
the main lobby of the Biltmore. 

The annual golf tournament will 
get under way at Druid Hills Golf 
Club on the opening day. A get-to- 
gether cocktail party will be held at 
the Biltmore at 6 p.m. Other plans 
for afternoon and evening are to be 
announced. 

The annual business session of the 
association will be held on Friday 
morning, and will consist of the 
reports of the _ president,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the various com- 
mittees. Results of the election of of- 
ficers will be announced. An indus- 
try speaker will give an address of 
interest to everyone. The Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. will hold its an- 
nual breakfast meeting-business ses- 
sion at the same hour. 

Friday afternoon and evening, the 
convention delegation will be the 
guests of the Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn. at the Druid Hills Golf Club. 
According to president Frank Rees 
and secretary James Stroupe, the al- 
lied association is planning the finest 
Allied Day activities that have ever 
been offered at a Southern Bakers 
Assn. convention. 

Saturday morning a joint meeting 
of the convention will be held at the 
Biltmore. New officers of the allied 
association will be announced and 
recognized. Dr. L. A. Rumsey will re- 
port on Florida State University 
school activities and an inspiration- 
al speaker of recognized ability and 
background will give an address. The 
memoriam for those who have passed 
on will be held, and the resolutions 
committee will make their report. 

The annual banquet and dance will 
be held at the Biltmore on Saturday 
night, with the usual banquet pro- 
gram and speaker. 

Ladies’ activities are being handled 
exclusively by the Atlanta ladies’ 
committee, whose chairman is Mrs. 
R. H. Bennett. Plans for ladies’ ac- 
tivities and the complete program 
setup will be announced as arrange- 
ments are completed. 

Reservation forms are being print- 
ed by the hotel organization and will 
be forwarded to every member not 
later than Feb. 15, the SBA said. 

The central location of the con- 
vention city, the excellent program 
that is being arranged by the chair- 
man and his committees, the greatly 
reduced registration fees (not over 
$12.50 per person) will attract the 
largest delegation ever to attend a 
Southern Bakers Assn. convention, 
according to the committee. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the attendance 
committee, reservations in the head- 
quarters hotel, the Atlanta Biltmore 
are going to be filled to overflowing. 
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Semifinalists 


CANDIDATES 


FOR WEDDING CAKE QUEEN—Ten semifinalists were 


selected from many pictures in competition for the “Wedding Cake Queen” 
title sponsored by the Chicago Master Bakers Club. From these ten girls 
five finalists were chosen, (see picture at the right) one of whom will be 
crowned queen at a Valentine’s Day Dance at the Lion’s Club, Chicago, Feb. 9. 
Pictured at the left above are nine of the girls. They are, left to right; Mar- 
lene Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Chicago; Irene Metzger, William Phillip’s Bakery, 
Chicago; Shirley Lindskoog, Nelson’s Bakery, Chicago; Ann Maracek, Ann’s 
Pastry Shop, Berwyn, Ill.; Billy Jeane Gorham, Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago; 
Marjorie Cameron, Cameron’s Bakery, Sterling, Ill.; Dorothy Miller, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Chicago; Carol Haberkamp, Roselle Home Bakery, 
Roselle, Ill.; and Betty Gruber, Blumer’s Bakery, Chicago. Dorothy Hedeman, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 

I v 
EXPERIMENTAL BAKER TO WORK ON 
baking quality control and development 
at Springfield, Ill. Must have heavy ex- 
perience and training in experimental 











bread baking. Give complete background 
of education and experience. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. 
Write R. C. D., Personnel Department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
A T, v 
WILL LEASE BAKERY TO RELIABLE 

party or sell complete equipment reason- 

able. Address 403, The American Baker, 

Minneapolis 2, Minn 














ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial baking. Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude. Nearly depression proof, Send for 
Free booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Baking School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Hil. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 

















v } 

8-PAN VULCAN OVEN, ALMOST NEW; 

Giant 36-qt mixer, rebuilt, first class 

condition. Both for $500. Write Atkins, 
278 Main St Macon, Georgia. 

ONE HAYSSEN, MODEL 717, BREAD 
wrapping and slicing machine, four years 
old. One Hayssen, Model 717, bread wrap 
ping and slicing machine, eight years old, 
both in excellent condition. Priced to sell. 
Douville Bakery Co., 613 N. Second Ave., 


Mich., Phone 17¢ 


Alpena, 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














v 

BAKERY OVENS—FAULDS 40-PAN, AND 
Allen-Advance 12-pan revolving tray 
ovens. Gas fired. Both in good condition. 
Can be seen in operation. Reason for 
selling — installed larger capacity oven. 


Davidson’s Bakeries, 5921 N. Broadway, 


Chicago 40, Ill. 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 











PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS 
SEE PRODUCTION DEVICES 


PITTSBURGH—A display of time 
and money saving devices was shown 
at the January meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops, McKees 
Rocks, was program chairman. 

Retail bakers contributing to the 
program were Wendell Fleckenstein, 
Potomac Bakery, Dormont; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue; 
Gus Mansch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, 
Brookline; Paul Hornung, Hornung 
Bakery, Steubenville, Ohio; John 
Richey, Richey Bakery, Uniontown; 
James McNally, McNally Bakery, 
Aspinwall; R. F. Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man Bakery, Millvale; Philip Wohl- 
farth, Wohlfarth Bakery, East Lib- 


erty; Paul Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth 
Bakery, Homestead; Otto Scheuer- 
mann, Sherman Bakery, Wilkins- 


burg; Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bak- 
ery, Charleroi; Louis Dudt, Dudt’s 
South Hills Premier Bakery, and 
Walter Steinmetz, Steinmetz Bakery, 
Carnegie. 

Mr. Gysegem, head of the associa- 
tion, presided at the business session. 


BAKER 
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Finalists 


Reuter’s Bakery, Chicago, also was a semi-finalist, but had to leave before a 
picture could be taken. The males in the picture are, on the left, Mal K. 
Bellairs, who will be master of ceremonies at the Feb. 9 dance, and on the 
right, Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago, president of the Chicago 
Master Bakers Club. Mr. Hilbert is the guiding spirit of the contest. The girls 
in the illustration at the right were selected as finalists from pictures sub- 
mitted from Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, According to the rules of the con- 
test, they are between 16 and 25 years of age, and are affiliated with the 
bal.ing industry. They also are single. Reading from left to right are Miss 
Cameron, Miss Lindskoog, Miss Maier, Miss Miller, and Miss Haberkamp. 
One of the unique prizes of the contest will be engagement, wedding and baby 
shower cakes for the queen at the proper intervals. 


Chieago Retailers 
Select Wedding 
Cake Queen 


CHICAGO—Five lovely girls have 
been chosen as finalists in the big 
Wedding Cake Queen contest spon- 
sored by the Chicago Master Bakers 
Club. The queen will be crowned the 
evening of Feb. 9 at the 12th annual 
Valentine Dance and Cake Exhibi- 
tion of the club held at the Lion’s 
Club here. 

The judging was completed Jan. 24 
at the quarters of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago in the Sherman Hotel, at a 
luncheon attended by 10 girls select- 
ed as semifinalists from many pic- 
tures submitted from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and neighboring communities 
in Illinois, Michigan and Indiana. 

The luncheon also was attended by 
the judges: Louise K. Buell, execu- 
tive manager of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago; Mary Meade, food editor, 
Chicago Tribune; and Isabel DuBois, 
food editor, Chicago Daily News. 

The five girls chosen, selected for 
poise as well as beauty, are Dorothy 
Miller, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Chicago; Carol Haberkamp, 
Roselle Home Bakery, Roselle, IIL; 
Marjorie Cameron, Cameron’s Bak- 
ery, Sterling, Ill.; Marlene Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Chicago, and Shirley 
Lindskoog, Nelson’s Bakery, Chicago. 

One of those girls will be named 
the Wedding Cake Queen at the 
Feb. 9 dance, the remainder will be 
her court of honor. According to Emil 
Hilbert, Hilbert’s Bakery, Chicago, 
who is sometimes known as the “Rem- 
brandt” of the baking industry, and 
also is president of the club sponsor- 
ing the contest, rules of the contest 
required that the girls be single, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years and 
affiliated with the baking industry. 

Several prizes will go to the Queen 
and her court of honor. One unique 
prize is the offer by Mr. Hilbert to 
design and decorate an engagement, 
wedding and baby shower cake for 
the Queen when she marries. The 


Queen also will receive an inscribed 
loving cup. 

Sen. E. M. Dirksen of Illinois and 
Mayor Martin Kennelly, of Chicago, 
have been invited to attend the dance. 
Mr. Kennelly is expected to preside 
at the inauguration ceremony. The 
Queen and her court also will appear 
on a television program at 3 p.m. on 
WGN-TV. Another show on WRKB- 
TV also will interview the girls. Mal 
K. Bellairs, radio and television fig- 
ure around Chicago, will act as master 
of ceremonies at the dance. 

Augmenting the coronation cere- 
monies at the dance will be a cake 
exhibition which is touted by Mr. 
Hilbert as “the most elaborate dis- 
play of creative talent and artistic 
design in cake decorating ever as- 
sembled.”’ Last year at a_ similar 
show there were 487 cakes displayed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS YEAST USE 


MILWAUKEE — The merits and 
possibilities of using brewers’ inactive 
dried yeast in bakery production were 
discussed by Elmer Glabe, Food Tech- 
nology Laboratories, Chicago, at the 
monthly meeting of the Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club. 

Discussion included the use of the 
yeast in such products as doughnut 
mixes, chocolate cake and bread, and 
it was stressed that the use of the 
yeast in proper percentages would 
prolong the freshness and add a bet- 
ter flavor to the finished product. 

The meeting also discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of bro- 
mated flours on flour proteins and 
the use of fungal enzymes in bread 
making. 

The entertainment portion of the 
meeting featured a tour of a local 
brewery following a buffet dinner at 
the brewers. The program was 4I- 
ranged by Lyle Dufft, past president. 

The Feb. 11 meeting will again be 
held at the Joe Deutsch Cafe, the 
scene of most monthly meetings 
the group. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


There probably is no limit to which quality can 
not be debased in search of a low-priced flour 
booking. But POLAR BEAR has never been 
made that way. You can buy cheaper flours 
than POLAR BEAR any day but you cannot 
buy one which will yield a better or more eco- 
nomical loaf of bread. 





Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 























The NEW ERA A MILLID NG COMPANY 


—=ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS- 






























Florida bakeries put on _ their 
brightest holiday dress for the Christ- 
man season. The Christmas display 
of Holsum Bakeries won first place 
in the commercial division of a con- 
test sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Tampa. The Home 
Town Bakery in Pahokee won a simi- 
lar contest with its Christmas win- 
dow. In Miami Beach, while there was 
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no contest, Jacques Pastry Shop had 
an unusual window display featuring 
a tree and many gift packages of 
holiday goodies. 


Jack Miller, a baker for several 
years, and Ernest Cassell, associated 
with his father in the grocery busi- 
ness, have opened their own bakery, 
the Marylyn Pastry Shop in Kokomo, 


Ind. Mr. Miller will direct the baking 
part of the business. 
& 

Mrs. Marlatt’s Home Bakery, one 
of Seattle’s largest retail bakeries, 
voluntarily ceased operations Jan. 1. 
The bakery was established 35 years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Marlatt. 
A son, Stewart Marlatt, has assisted 
in the management in recent years. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HIS year marks the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Hunter Milling Co., one of 
the oldest independent mills in the nation. We 
are proud of the fact, too, that 1952 marks the 
completion of a modernization and expansion pro- 


gram costing over $1,500,000. 


Thus, we make cer- 


tain that in the years ahead HUNTER FLOURS 
will continue, as always, to be the finest that can 


be milled. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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The building housing the plant and 
store has been sold by the Marlatt’s, 
The bakery equipment was not in- 
cluded in the transaction, and it was 
indicated that the Marlatt’s may en- 
gage in the bakery business at an- 
other location. 
e 


A business name has been filed for 
the Kings-Lea Spudnut Shop Bakery 
& Restaurant, Elmira Heights, N.Y., 
by Edward H. and Virginia Kingsley. 

@ 

Three men escaped injury when gas 
that had been accumulating in an 
oven at the Greensburg (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co. plant exploded. The wall was 
bulged by force of the blast which oc- 
curred after a worker lighted a 
match to start the pilot plant. 

J] 

A business name has been filed 
for the William J. Hauser Bakery, 
Buffalo, by Jerome J. Spaeth. 

a 

Smayda’s Home Bakery has opened 
its 14th store in Cleveland. 

> 

Kaufmann Bakery, Buffalo, has 
been granted a building permit by 
the city to make alterations to its 
plant at a cost of $7,500. 

@ 

The Holland Baking Co. plans to 
lease a store in the new shopping 
center to be erected in Utiea, N.Y, 
The center will have parking area for 
1,000 cars. 


6 
Crescent Bakeries, Ltd., in Van- 
couver has been incorporated with 
authorized capitalization set at 
$15,000. 


The Debus Bakery Co. has plans 
under way for a bakery and ware- 
house in Hastings, Neb., to cost about 
$200,000. 

* 


The Frudeger Bakery Co. has been 
incorporated in Burlington, Iowa, 
with capital stock at $100,000. Incor- 
porators include Fred W. Swanson, 
Jr., chairman of the board; Joseph P. 
Davis, president, and Dale K. Sparks, 
vice president. 

2 


Virgil Jacobson has sold his bak- 
ery in Kimballton, Iowa, to Ernest 
Jensen. 

* 


The Garretson (S.D.) Bakery has 
changed hands. New proprietor is 
Grant Hanson. 

* 

John T. Thompson has purchased 
the Ideal Pastry Shop in Grinnell, 
Iowa, from Glen Ball, Jr. 


Lee’s Bakery, Stillwater, Minn, 
which was burned out about a year 
ago, has been reopened. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Anderson are the proprietors. 

e 


A new bakery has been opened in 
Osseo, Wis. 


Fireman listed damage to the Home 
Bakery in Duluth, Minn., at $2,500 
after a recent blaze. Harris J. Strom 
is owner of the firm. 


Arthur Kiehl, owner of Kiehl's 
Bakery in Fairmont, Minn., for 12 
years, recently turned over posses- 
sion to W. J. Durham, who has 25 
years of experience with the trade. 


zo) 

Ace Hurd has leased the Sooner 
Bakery at Norman, Okla., which he 
will operate in connection with his 
other bakery at Norman. Temple Mo- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bagsare not alike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for booklet—‘To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 


Chicago, lll. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Ligonier, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. Bluefield, Va. Columbus, Ohio 
Houston, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 





Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS > KANSAS EXPANSION 





HE first step in smart flour buying is selecting 
a milling company you know has all the facilities 
necessary to fill your needs and has a reputation for 
producing nothing but quality products. On this 
basis you can choose SUNNY KANSAS flour every 


time. It’s a flour with character. 


dhe WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 
. WICHITA, KANSAS 











5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 















MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 
























PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


w 


The extra assurance of top baking 
quality you get in Page’s flour is 
mighty important to a baker. That 
safety factor is based on our location 
at Topeka which permits us to draw 
the best wheats of four states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado. //7 
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Dangers in Raisin 
Price Changes Cited 


FRESNO, CAL.—Some members of 
the raisin trade are characterizing 
the raisin industry as its own worst 
enemy because of the wide fluctua- 
tions in price from year to year, Paul 
L. Johnson, manager of the Califor- 
nia Raisin Advisory Board, reported 
upon his return from a trip through 
the Midwest, East and parts of 
Canada. 

He cited as an example of the effect 
of wide price variation the case of a 
large cake baker in New York. This 
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baker, according to Mr. Johnson, re- 
duced the quantity of raisins in his 
cakes last year when prices became 
too high. He found his sales were 
not adversely affected and this year, 
when prices returned to competitive 
levels, he has not returned to his 
former high level of raisin use. 

Mr. Johnson said, “Although trade 
reaction to seasonal price variations 
is poor, the general reaction to the 
raisin industry’s efforts to expand its 
market is good. Cooperation with a 
program of this type frequently is 
more generous because it is recog- 
nized as an over-all effort of the en- 
tire industry to help itself. 


“Based upon present price levels 
and promotion efforts, it should be 
possible to market the entire 1951 
crop before the beginnnig of the 1952 
season. Movement into the baking 
trade has been comparatively good 
in spite of the fact that most bakers 
are buying all ingredients on a hand- 
to-mouth basis because of a fear of 
changing pricing regulations.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BRIGHTMAN 
NEW YORK —Ellis S. Lowinger, 
identified with the baking industry 
for 25 years, has joined forces with 
Ira S. Brightman & Associates. 











ee « | 

We're Reminding Your Cw Dae 
“BUY ENRICHED BRE 
7 

with radio plugs 3 mornings a week 
‘Ladies’ Fair’, Mutual network . . . 535 


stations coast-to-coast. Check your 
local paper for program time and station. 
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aruvn Chemical mn 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N, Y. 
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Serves Food, Feed and 
Pharmaceutical Industries 


with 


MODERN RESEARCH 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
DEPENDABLE SUPPLY 


VITAMINS +» ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES 
FLOUR BLEACHING AND MATURING AGENTS 


VANILLIN 
CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS + SANITIZING AGENTS 


« VITAMIN FEED FORMULAS 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., St. Louis. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 70) 


berly, former owner of the Sooner 
Bakery, was drowned about a year 
ago. His wife has been operating the 
bakery since that time. 

J 

Moore’s Pastry Shop, Smith Cen. | 
ter, Kamsas, opened for business re- 
cently. An experienced baker, Wal- 
dean Moore, is owner. 

+ 

Fire, supposed to have started from 
an overheated oven in the Broadway 
Pastry Shop, Peru, Ind., brought a 
loss of $40,000 to $50,000. Along with 
the bakery equipment, the fire de- 
stroyed the Coffee Bar and frozen 
custard machine located in the front 
of the bakery and the second floor 
apartment occupied by James Faulk- 
ner, proprietor of the bakery. Only 
the walls of the two-story building 
remained standing. 

* 

United Food Services, Inc., bakery, 
has filed a charter of incorporation. 
Capital of the firm was listed at 4,000 
shares of stock, no par value. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
is serving as the principal office. 

a 

Chris Andersen, Andersen’s Bak- 
ery, Kirkland, Wash., has purchased 
Bauer’s Bake Shop, Poulsbo, Wash., 
from Mrs. Martin Schafer, widow of 
the late Herman Bauer. Mr. Andersen 
has sold his Kirkland business to 
Fred Roth, a Seattle baker. 

* 

Ole Nelson recently sold the West- 
brook (Minn.) Bakery to Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Larson. 


* 

Al Teddy has leased his bakery in 
Fairfield, Mont., to Morris Teterud. 
* 

Don Hallinan has opened the Pome- 
roy (Iowa) Bakery. 

. 

Lee O. Smart has purchased the 
Chewelah (Wash.) Home Bakery from 
Perry Pitt and will operate as Smart’s 
Home Bakery. Mr. Smart formerly 
operated a bakery in Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

* 

The Olympic Pie Co., Pacific North- 
west producer of wholesale pies, has 
gone out of business. The company 
was operated by Bernard and Tony 
Bader, owners of Bader’s Dutch Bak- 
eries, Seattle, a wholesale cookie 
plant. High operating and distribu- 
tion costs forced the closing after a 
net loss of $82,000 in 10 months of 
operation. 

es 

The Koser Bakery of Watertown, 
Wis., has established a house-to-house 
bakery route in Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
making deliveries every other day. 

oe 

The Sifers Candy Co., Iola, Kan- 
sas, which manufactures 20 kinds of 
candy, is now distributing a new prod- 
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BAKER AWAITS DAUGHTER 
FROM EUROPE 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Ernest S. Lil- 
jenfeldt, a baker here, is expecting 
his daughter to return in March 
from 19 years in Europe. She is Mrs. 
Hazel E. Kraemer, 33, who went to 
Finland in 1932 to visit relatives, 
stayed at the urging of a grandmother 
and lived through the war and post 
war misery. 


_———— me 
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: Ws With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 

ve: hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity PEACOCK 

» Kan and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points BIG ''s” 

pe to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 

— Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s GOLDEN BELT 
= Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 

S. Lik know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for PANCRUST 

poe steady, dependable bakery performance. WONDERSACK 
ra Since 1776 2? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! DOUGHBUSTER 
a QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 





— ; SALINA, KANSAS 
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Ways to Reach 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 


FEEDSTUFFS—4 weekly paper for the 

feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 
dustry. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a Pow" 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 








The related fields of 





« A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER * 
por THE FEED MANUFACTURER, sossen, BROKER ond DEALER 
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FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


STUFFS | 
FEEDSTU FFS 


———— ae 
Volume 20—Number SZ 1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 


10% Larger Spring Pig Crop Predicted 


ery = TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 
Sss=| WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 


sen Pig Coup tavensee 1% Ove La Yess Boones 

















FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. TORONTO 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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- The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
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Dicluth, Af more sola 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 








S , 
Golden Loaf” m=’: ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














A line of essential 
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uct, consisting of 15 varieties of 
cookies. The cookies are now being 
made on the second floor of a new 
building on the site of the old struc- 
ture destroyed by fire 10 months ago. 
The firm name has been changed 
to the Sifers Candy & Biscuit Co. 
Offices are maintained at Iola and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
& 

Fire caused an estimated damage 
of $400 at the Lemmon (S.D.) Bak- 
ery recently. The firm, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Don Paran- 
to, was able to continue operation. 

& 

The Hamburg (Iowa) Bakery re- 

cently opened. 
© 


Fire recently caused considerable 
smoke and water damage at the 
Preston (Minn.) Bakery. 


< 
M. J. Teterud has leased the Fair- 
field (Mont.) Bakery, which has been 
operated by Al Teddy. 


Heim’s Bakery, which has operated 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., for 25 years, 
recently moved into a new building. 

3 

LaPopular Bakery, Tampa, Fla., 
which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, has been rebuilt and is 
in production. The bakery, owned 
and operated by Higinio and Nick 
Martinez, specializes in Cuban bread. 

+ 

J. A. Vollmerhausen has announced 
the opening of the Home Bakery in 
Live Oak, Fla. 

€ 


The Royal Baking Co. in Miami 
has been undergoing a remodeling 
program. New equipment has been 
installed, including an automatic roll 
machine. 

a” 


Aunt Betty’s Cakery, under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. H. Lieb- 
man, recently opened in Gulfport, Fla. 

— 

The Sunnyside Bakery at Newton, 
Ill., operated by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Davis, has been closed. Mr. Davis 
accepted a position as a baker at 
Clinton, Ind. 

& 


The Merck Bakery in Belleville, 
Ill., has been dissolved and a new 
Merck Bakery has been opened at a 
new location in the city. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the Danish Mold Bakery 
at Seattle. The firm is capitalized at 
$10,000 and was formed by E. E. 
Lang, H. R. Olson and others of 
Seattle. 

* 


Two new bakeries in Miami Beach, 
Fla., are Hahn’s Bakery and Cohen’s 
Bakery. 

a 


The Gateway Bakery recently 

opened at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
& 

The New York Bakery at Miami 
Beach, Fla., has been enlarged, and 
new eg’’ipment has been added. 

e 
he Royal Biscuit Co. is moving 
its warehouse from Youngstown, 
Ohio, into a new building in subur- 
ban Wickliffe. 


Norbert Neuburger has purchased 
the WaKeeney (Kansas) Bakery, 
from his brother, Eddie Neuburger, 
who plans to devote full time to his 
candy manufacturing business. The 
new owner has had several years 
experience in the bakery business. 


Rs 
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for ov and Flour 


They advertise as they identify. 


You get sales appeal with economy. 


Magazine-quality color does it. 


Designed to fit your needs. Lower cost! 


Kansas. City e 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., IM. f 























FRED ZUTAVERN 


General Manager 


TOM S. BOYD 
Sales Manager 





Our planned program 
assures top quality 

of IMPERIAL flour. 
This program starts 
with a pre-harvest 
survey of wheat fields 
and carries on through 
every step to the 
bakery door. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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pomestic FLOUR export 
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roreicn H].OUR ponestic 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 





for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“‘Novadelox"’ and “'N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








What to Know 


ABOUT CAKE 








i 


Compact baking guide for bake shops is 
the General Mills “Quality Cakes’’ Booklet. 
It contains more than 50 different bakery- 
tested cake formulas plus many icing and 
topping variations. Formulas range from 
such a standby as Devils Food to the excit- 
ing, new Chiffon cake varieties. Wire-ring 
bound, the booklet lies flat when opened. 





Maximum baking results are delivered by 
the formulas found in “Quality Cakes” for two 
reasons. First, these formulas were developed 
specifically to utilize the superior qualities of 
Softasilk. Secondly, these formulas were tested 
in General Mills own commercial test bake shop. 

The results of years of General Mills research 

in cake ingredient and process formulation are 

available in “Quality Cakes.” Several chapters 

deal with an analysis of cake ingredients and 

flavoring materials, plus informative write-ups 

on formula balance, mixing processes, and 

high altitude cake baking. 

~ © &* * 

\‘‘What’s the price?”’ isa frequent customer 
question. General Mills “Quality Cakes’’ Book- 
let contains several pointers to help bakers 
figure cake costs and arrive at a sale price that 
allows a reasonable profit. 





Right combination for aprofitable cake busi- 
ness is ‘Quality Cake” formulas plus high 
quality ingredients. Window displays like the 
above remind customers that you use the 
same ingredients they would use. Consumers, 
for example, recognize the name Soflasit/k and 
know that it makes the finest possible cakes. 
Bakers from Maine to California know it, too! 





The “Quality Cakes” Booklet is one of 
many General Mills formula services for 
bakers. See your General Mills salesman. 


S 
your GENERAL MILLS SALESMAN DELIVERS BAKING Result 








